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1 


S YLPH-HUS BAND. 


« A Volb the ſnares- of men,” we are 
perpetually ſaying to young wo- 
men; Avoid the ſeductions of 
women,“ we are perpetually ſaying to 
young men. Do we think we are follow- 
ing the plan of nature, by making one ſex 
the enemy of the other? are they formed on- 
ly to hurt each other? Are they deſtined td 
fly one another? And what would be the 
fruits of theſe leſſons if both ſexes ſhould take 
them literally? gol 
Vor, III. B When 
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When Eliſa quitted the convent to go to 
the altar to eſpouſe the Marquis de Volange, 
ſhe was thoroughly perſuaded that, next to a 
lover, the moſt dangerous being in nature 
was a huſband, Brought up by one of thoſe 
recluſe devotees, whoſe melancholy imagina- 
tion paints to itſelf all objects in black, ſhe 
ſaw nothing for her in the world but rocks, 
and nothing but ſnares in marriage. Her ſoul, 
naturally delicate and timid, was immediately 
| blaſted by fear; and age had not yet giv en to 
her ſenſes the happy power of conquering the 
aſcendant of opinion. Thus every thing in 
marriage was to her humiliating and painful. 
The firſt aſſiduities of her huſband, far from 
encouraging her, alarmed her the more. It 
« js thus,” faid ſhe, „that the men cover 
* with flowers the chains of our ſlavery. Flat- 
© tery crowns the victim; pride ſoon pre- 
«© pares to ſacrifice it. He conſults my de- 
4 ſires now, in order to oppoſe them eternal- 
« ly hereafter. He would penetrate into my 
„ heart, in order to unfold all its receſſes; 
* and if he diſcovers any foible in me, it is 
by that very foible that he will take care 
25 to humble me with more advantage. Let 
© us guard ourſelves well againſt the ſnares 
1 Pal which they ſpread for us!“ 

It is eaſy to foreſee the bitterneſs and cold- 
neſs which this unhappy prejudice created on 
he 
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the ſide of Eliſa, in their moſt intimate com- 
merce. Volange perceived the repugnance 
which ſhe had for him. He would have en- 
deavoured to have conquered it, had he gueſſed 
the cauſe ; but the perſuaſion that he was 
h.ted diſcouraged him; and in loſing the hope 
of pleaſing, it was natural enough for him to 
loſe the endeavour, 

His ſituation was the more painful, as it 
was quite oppoſite to his character. Volange 
was gaiety, gallantry, complaiſance itſelf. He 
had conſidered his marriage as a jolly feſtival], 
rather than a ſerious affair. He had taken a 
wife young and handſome, as we chuſe a di- 
viaity, in order to raiſe altars to her. The 
&«& world will adore her,“ ſaid he, © I ſhall 
* lead her thither in triumph. I ſhall have a 
© thouſand rivals; ſo much the better ! I 
5 ſhall ecliple them all by my aſſiduities, my 
© vows, and my houmages ; and the inquie- 
© tude ever attached to a jcalouſy, delicate and 
“ timid, ſhall preſerve the lover of Eliſa from 
© the negligences of the hutband.” 

The impatient and diſdainful coldneſs of 
his wife deſtroyed this illuſion. The more he 
was in love with her, the more he was hurt 
by the diſtance which ſhe obſerved towards 
him; and that love, ſo tender and ſo pure, which 
would have formed his happineſs, was likely to 
be his torment, But an innocent artifice, of 


M2 which 
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which chance gave him the firſt idea, re eſta- 
bliſhed him in all his rights, 

The ſenſibility of the ſoul muſt exert itſelf; 
and if it has not a real object, it creates a 


fantaſtic one. Eliſa's repugnance was founded 


in a ſettled notion, that there was nothing in 
nature worthy to attach her. But ſhe had 
found in fiction ſomething to engage, to move, 
to melt her. The fable of the Sylphs was in 
vogue, Some of thoſe romances, in which is 
repreſented the delicious commerce of thoſe- 
ſpirits with mortals, had fallen into her hands; 


and theſe brilliant chimeras had in her eyes all 


the charms of truth. 

In ſhort, Eliſa believed in Sylphs, and burnt 
wich the deſire of having one. We muſt be 
able at leaſt to form to ourſelves ſome notion 
of what we deſire; and it is not eaſy to form 
a notion of a ſpirit. Eliſa had been obliged to 
attribute all the features of a man to the ſylph 
which ſhe deſired. But for the manſion of a 
celeſtial foul, ſhe had compoſed a body at 
pleaſure ; a ſhape, elegant and noble; a figure, 


animated, intereſting, ingenious; a com- 
plexion, of a bloom and freſhneſs worthy of 


the ſylph that preſides over the morning ſtar ; 
eyes fine, blue, and languiſhing ; and I know 
not what of aerial in all the graces of his per- 


fon. To all this ſhe had ſuper-added a veſture, 


the lighteſt imaginable, formed of ribands, 
| colours 
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colours the moſt tender, a tiſſue of ſilk, al- 
moſt tranſparent, in which the zephyrs ſported; 
two wings like thoſe of Cupid, of whom this 
beautiful ſylph was the image: ſuch was the 
chimera of Eliſa ; and her heart, ſeduced by 
her imagination, ſighed after her own fiction. 

It is natural for our moſt familiar and moſt. 

lively ideas to recur in ſleep: and the dreams 
of Eliſa ſoon. perſuaded her that her chimera: 
had ſome reality. 
Volange, very ſure that he was not beloved 
by his wife, had in vain obſerved her with the 
eyes of jealouſy ;. he ſaw her with her own ſex 
gay and gentle, eaſy and affable, and ſome - 
times even with an air of friendſhip ; but no 
man had yet met with ſuch a reception from 
her as could alarm him. With that ſex her 
countenance was ſevere, her air diſdainful, her 
whole behaviour cold; ſhe ſpoke little, ſcarce 
vouchſafed attention to what was ſaid, and 
when ſhe did not ſeem tired, ſhe appeared quite 
out of patience. To be at her age neither 
tender nor a coquette ! inconceivable ! Hows 
ever, at laſt ſhe betrayed herſelf. 

The opera of Zelindor, at its firſt ap- 
pearance, had the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. Eliſa 
was preſent at the repreſentation in her own 
little box, with one of her women, for whom 
ſhe had a great partiality, Juſtina was her 
confidante, and nothing attaches a timid fout 
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ſo much as having once ſurmounted the dif- 


ficulty of unboſoming itſelf. Eliſa would fain 
have had this confidante of her weakneſs per- 
petually with her; and her little box at the 
theatre was ſo dear to her, only on account of 
the liberty it afforded them of being there to- 
gether, and alone, 

Volange, who from the oppoſite ſide of the 


_ theatre obſerved all the movements of Elifa, 


{aw her ſeveral times ſtart at the fight of Ze- 
lindor, and talk to Juſtina with an air of 
puſſion. : 
A ſtrange uneaſineſs poſſeſſed him ; but in 

the evening, having found Juſtina a nhomant 
alone, © Your miſtreſs,” ſaid he, & ſeemed 
highly entertained at the play ??—© Ah! 
** Sir, ſhe is diſtractedly fond of it: Zelindor 
** ts her paſſion. It ſeems to have been made 
on purpoſe for her. She is not recovered of 
the ſurp: iſe into which ſhe has been thrown 
by ſeeing her own dreams repreſented.” —— 
„What! does your miſtreſs dream of ſuch 
things?“ —“ Alas! yes, Sir, and you are 
© much to blame to reduce her to the plea - 
e fare of dreaming. Indeed, you are very 
„happy, that young and handſome as ſhe is, 
„ ſhe confines herſelf to the loving of ſylphs.“ 
* Sylphs »“ Yea, Sir, ſylphs. But I 
„am betraying her ſecret.''==© You jeſt, 
e Juſtina ?%—— A fine _ indeed ! Indeed, 
. 
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er Sir, it is a ſhame to live with her-as you do. 
« Ah when I ſee ſo young a lady, when ſhe 
* wakes, her complexion blooming, eyes 
* Jlanguifhivg, with a mouth freſher than a 
c roſe, telling me, with a ſigh, that ſhe has 
c juſt been happy in a dream; how I pity- 
© her! and how I hate you! —“ What d'ye 
& mean? Your miſtreſs had in her huſband an 
& uncommon lover; but ſhe has returned the 
© higheſt tenderneſs of love only with a cold - 
© neſs almoſt amounting to averſion.“ 
© You fancy ſo, you have miſtaken timidity 
& for coldneſs; and that's always the way 
« with the men. They have no pity on a 
* young woman. Why ſhould-you grow 
* cool? Why not make uſe of your power 
„% over her?“ —“ That is what has reftrained 
me. I was unwilling to owe any thing to 
% conſtraint, and J ſhould have been much 
©© warmer in my inſtances, had ſhe been more 
* free in her refuſals —“ Alas ! poor gen- 
* tleman, how good you are with this delicacy 
of yours! You fhall fee how vaſtly they 
{© are obliged to you for it!“ —“ Harkye, 
% Juſtina, a thought has juſt ſtruck me, 
&* which, if you will but aſſiſt me, may recon- 
e cile us.“ If I'll aſſiſt you !”—< Eliſa is 
in love with ſylphs; 1 may perſonate a ſylph 
6 in love «ith her.“ —“ And how will you 
* make yourſelf inviſible ?? — © By viſit- 


ing 
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ing her only by night. ”—* Well, that's a 
good ſcheme enongh.”—* It is not very 
new: more than one lover has availed 
© himſelf of it; but Eliſa does not expect it, 
** and I am perſuaded will be deceived. The 
chief difficulty is the opening the firſt ſtage 
* of the plot ; but I depend on your addreſs 
* to furniſh me with an occaſion.” 

An opportunity was not long in preſenting 
itſelt. Ah! Juſtina,” faid Eliſa, the next 
day on waking, © what happineſs have I juſt 
enjoyed ! 1 dreamed that I was under an 
* arbour of roſes, where the moſt beautiful 
* of the celeſtial ſpirits ſighed at my knees.” 
— How ! Madam, ſpirits figh } and how 
« was this beautiful ſpirit made?“ - It 
* would be in vain for me to endeavour to 
& defcribe what has not its image among 
% mankind. When the idea is effaced by my 
© waking, I can ſcarce re-trace it to myſ{clf.” 
* But I may know at leaſt what paſſed at 
& your conference? don't know what ; 
ce but I was tranſported, I heard a raviſhing 
© voice, drew in the {ſweeteſt perfumes, and 
de at my waking all vaniſhed.” 

Volange was informed of his wife's dream, 
and in her regrets he thought he ſaw the means 
of beginning to act the ſy'ph towards her. 
At that time effence of roſes was ſcarce known 
in Paris; Volange put into Juſtina's bands a 

ſmall 
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ſmall phial of that precious elixir. © To- 
© morrow,” ſaid he, © before your miſtreſs 
© wakes, take care to perfume her bed with 
* : 
O heaven !” ſaid Eliſa on waking, * is 
„ it ſtill a dream? Come here, Juſtina, ſmell, _ 
© and tell me what you ſmell !'—<© J, Ma- 
% dam? I ſmell nothing,”——* Nothing! do 
you not ſmell roſcs? “ You grow dif- 
« tracted, my dear miſtreſs, pardon. me for 
© faying ſo. Your dreams might be paſſed 
over; but quite awake! Indeed I do not 
© conceive you. You are right, nothing 
js more inconceivable. —Leave me ! draw 
© the curtains.—-Ah ! the ſmell is ſtill more 
e prevailing.”—* You alarm me.”—* Hark 
© ye! I told you yeſterday, if I remember 
& right, that I was forry that the dream of the 
© arbour was diſſipated, and that I was de- 
*© lighted with the fragrance I had breathed 
«© there, He has heard me, my dear Juſtina.“ 
* Who, Madam ?”—*© Who! don't you 
* know ? You put me out of patience. Leave 
© me! But he ſhould know, as he is preſent, 
© that it is not the flowers that I regret. 
© Ah! how much ſweeter was his voice! 
“% How much more did it touch my heart! 
© And his features, his divine features! Un- 
e availing wiſhes ! Alas ! I ſhall never fee 
him.“ Why really, Madam, there is 
cc no 
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© no great probability.“ You throw me 
“into deſpair : is it love to envy me, even to 
% want to deſtroy the moſt pleaſing illuſion ? 
* for that it is one, I mult believe; I am 

** not a child. And yet this fragrance of the 
e roſes !—Yes, I perceive it, nothing is more 
& real; and it is not now the ſeaſon for thoſe 
„ flowers.” —<© What would you have me 
* ſay to you, Madam? All the deſire I have 
to pleaſe you cannot make me believe a 
© dream to be a reality. Very well, Ma- 
„ demoiſelle, don't believe it. Prepare my 
toilette, that I may dreſs, I am in a con- 
* fuſion, in an emotion at which I bluſh, 
* and which I know not how to appeaſe.” 

* Victory, Sir,” ſaid Juſtina, on ſecing 
Volange : the ſylph it announced and de- 
& fired ; we with for him; let him appear; 
* and take my word for it, he will be very 
“ well received.“ 

Eliſa was plunged all the da) in a reverie, 
which had the air of an enchantment ; and in 
the evening her huſband perceived that fhe 
waited with impatience the moment of going 
to deliver herſelf up to ſleep, There was a 
communication between their apartments, 
according to cuſtom, and Volange had agreed 
with her confidante on the method of getting 
without noiſe to his wife's pillow, But it was 
neceſſary, that either by a ſigh, or by ſome 

| words 
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words which were to eſcape, ſhe ſhould her- 
{elf invite him to ſpeak. 

I forgot to mention, that Eliſa would not 
have any light by her in the night ; not with- 
out reaſon, - The pictures of the imagination 
are never fo lively as in profound darkneſs, 
Thus Volange, without being perceived, eſpled 
the favourable moment. He heared Eliſa ſigh 
and ſeek repoſe with inquietude. Come then” 
ſaid ſhe, © happy ſleep, thou alone makeſt me 
e Jove life.” © It is for me,” faid Volange, 
in a voice ſo ſoft that Eliſa ſcarce heared him, 
© it is for me to call upon ſleep: J am happy 
© only through him: it is in his boſom that I 
e poſſeſs you,” He had not time to finiſh, 
Eliſa gave a loud ſhrick, and Volange having 
diſappeared, Juſtina ran up at Eliſa's voice 
What is the matter, Madam?” © Ah! I 
« die; I have juft heared him. Recall me, 
«© if poſſible, to life. I am loved, I am happy. 
„Make haſte, I cannot breathe.” Juſtina 
haſtens, unties her ribands, gives her ſome 
ſalts to ſmell, which revive her, and ſtill ſup- 
porting her part of being incredulous, re- 
proaches her for delivering herſelf up to ideas 
which diſturb her repoſe, and affect her health. 
“ 'Treat me, as a child, as a fool!“ faid Eliſa. 
e But it is no longer a dream, nothing is ſo 
true; I heared him as plain as I hear you.“ 
Very well, Madam, I will not put you out of 


* paticnce z 
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«« patience ; but endeavour to calm your ſpi- 
© rits; remember that, in order to pleaſe a 
* ſylph, one muſt be handſome, and that we 
c ſoon become otherwiſe without ſleep.” — 
“Going, Juſtina ? How. cruel ! Don't you ſee 
* that I tremble all over? Stay at leaſt till [ 
* {leep, if it be poſſible to ſleep in my pre- 
© ſent agitation,” 

At laſt her fine eyes grew heavy, and it was 
reſolved between Juſtina and Volange, that 
ſcared by the cry which Eliſa had made, the 
ſylph ſhould in vain be wiſhed for the next night. 
Accordingly, ſhe called upon him in vain. 

She was afraid he would never return more. 
© My cries have frighted him,” faid ſhe. 
Good Madam,” ſaid Juſtina, ** is a ſfirit 
* ſofearfull then? And ought he not to have 
* expected the fright which he put you into? 
© Be eaſy : he knows what paſſes in your 
“heart, as well as yourſelf. And perhaps at 
© this moment he is liſtening,” © What ſay 
* you? You make me ſtart.” „How! are 
you not very glad that your ſylph reads your 
% fonl?”---*Afſuredly: nothing paſſes there 
with which he has not reaſon to be pleaſed. 
© But there is always ſomething of man inter- 
© mingled in the idea which we form of ſylphs, 
& and modeſty.”--<* Modeſty, in my opinion, 
ce js out of the caſe with ſpirits. Where would 


be the harm, for example, in engaging him 
- 6C 
to 
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© to return this evening ?”—Ah ! it would 
ce be vain to diſſemble; he knows very well 

© how much Iwiſhit.” | 
Eliſa's wiſh was accompliſhed. She was 
hid down, the light put out, and Volange at 
her bed's head. D'ye think he will return,” 
ſaid ſne to Juſtina ?—*< Yes, if he be gallant, 
ge muſt be here already.” © Ah, if he 
* could but hear me!“ He hears you,” 
_ replied Volange with a ſoft voice; but, re- 
% move this witneſs, who gives me uneaſi - 
« neſs.” ** Juſtina,” ſaid Eliſa, trembling; 
& get away.” —* What now, Madam? You 
* ſeem moved.“ Nothing; leave me, I 
% ſay.” Juſtina-obeyed, and as ſoon as they 
were alone, What then,” ſaid the ſylph, 

* does my voice fright you ! It is not uſual te 
% fear what we love.” * Alas,” faid ſhe, 
can I ſee without emotion my dreams thus 
© realized, and paſſing, by an inconceivable 
« prodigy, from illuſion to reality? Shall I 
«© believe that one of the celeſtial ſpirits deigns 
© to quit the heavens for me, and to be fami- 
« Har with a mere mortal?” © If you knew,” 

replied Volange, how much you efface all 
«© the charms of the nymphs of the air, you 
© would be but little flattered with your 
% conqueſt. Nor is it to vanity that I would 
e owe the reward of my paſſion. That paſſion 
is pure and unalterable as the eſſence of my 
Vo L. III. G «© being; 


being; but it is delicate alſo to exceſs. We 
have only the ſenſations of the ſoul: you 
* have them as well as we, Eliſa; but in 
“ order to reliſn their delights, you muſt 
« reſerve for me that ſoul of which I am 
* jealous ; amuſe yourſelf with all that the 
© world has intereſting and amiable; :but love 
* nothing in it like myſelf.”* © Alas! it is 
de very eaſy for me to obey you,” faid ſhe, in 
-2 voice till faltering. © The world has no 
* charms for me. My ſoul, even when un- 
e occupied, - could not give acceſs to vain 
5 pleaſures which would ſeduce it; how can it 
= ebe acceſſible then, now that you poſſeſs it? 
| * But you, O ſpirit celeſtial and pure, how 
| 5 can I flatter myſelf with fixing you, and 
| * being able to content you ?” © Learn,” 
| | u Volange, what diſtinguiſhes us from 
1 all the ſpirits diſperſed through the univerſe, 
and (till more from the human ſpecies. A 
& ſylph has no happineſs in himſelf : he is 
ll | « happy only in what he loves. Nature has 
| | & forbid him the power of loving himſelf 


| 
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| 

| 

© alone; and as he partakes all the pleaſures 
| % which he excites, he feels alſo all the pains 
il „ which he occaſions, Fate has left me the = 
| choice of this half of myſelf on which my 0 
| © happineſs is to depend; but, that choice a 
* decided, we have no longer but one ſou], [i 
| 


| and it is only in rendering you happy, that c 
1 | 66 J. can 
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F can hope to be ſo.” Be happy then,” 
faid ſhe to him with tranſport, for the mere 
«© idea of an union fo ſweet raviſhes me, and 
lifts me above myſelf. What compariſon 
te between this intimate commerce and that of 
*© dangerous mortals, whoſe ſlaves we are here! 
00 Alas! you know that: I have ſubmitted to 
de the laws of Hymen; and that they have im- 


4 poſed fetters on me.” I know it,“ ſaid 


Volange, © and one of wy cares ſhall be to 
* render them light.” © Ah!” reſumed ſhe, 
© be not jealous on that account. My huſ- 
© band is perhaps the man in the world who 
has the leaſt tincture of the vice of his 
c ſpecies; but they are all fo conceited and fo 
proud of their: advantages; ſo indulgent to 
* their own faults, and ſo rigorous to ours; 
&-{o little ſcrupulous as to the means of ſedu- 
© cing and making us ſlaves, that there would 

© be as much imprudence as weakneſs in de- 
© livering ourſelves: up to them.“ Well,“ 


ſaid ber fylph, ** would you believe it? All 


* that with which you reproach the men, do 
* we reproach the ſylphids. Soft, infinua- 
© ting, fertile in evaſions, there is no art 
which they do not employ to domineer over 
„ the ſpirits; but once ſure of their power, a 


** capricious and abſolute will, an imperious: 
* pride, to which every thing muſt bow, take 


1 place of timidity, gentleneſs, and com- 
C 2 * plaiſance; 
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% plaiſanee; and it is not till after having 
* loved them, that we perceive we ought to 
© hate them. This prevailing character, 


<4 which Nature has given them, has however 


© its exceptions: it is the fame among the 
men. But be that as it may, my dear Eliſa, 
© both the one and the other world will be 
** ſtrangers to us, if you love me as I do you, 
% Adieu: my duty and your repoſe oblige me 
to quit yon. Heaven has confided to me 
* the care of your ſtar; I am going to direct 
© its courſe. May it diffuſe over you the 


** moſt favourable influence.” —** Alas! go- 


© ing ſo ſoon !!—*© Yes, in order to fee you 
« again to-morrow at the ſame hour.“ 
„Adieu: but no, one word more. May I 
„have a confidante !” — © You have one, 
<* confine yourſelf to her. Juſtina loves you, 
% and ſhe is dear to me.”—* What name 
«© ſhall I give you in ſpeaking to her about 
© you ?”—*© In heaven they call me Yah, 
&* and in the ſylphid language that name fig- 
© nifies all Soul.. Ah! T merit the ſame 
* name ſince I have heard yon.” The fylph 
then vaniſhed, Elifa's beart fwam in joy, ſhe 
was at the ſummit of her wiſhes, and in the 
midſt of the delicious ideas which Mn 

her, ſleep ſeized her ſenſes. 
Juſtina was informed of every thing that 
had paſſed, and had no need to repeat it fo 
— 
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Volange. She only acquainted him that he 
had left his wife in an enchantment. That 
* js not enough, ſaid he: in the ſylph's 
© abſence, I would have every thing recal 
© his paſſion to her. You read her foul, you 
& know her. likings; inſtru me in her 
c wiſhes : the ſylph will have the air of di- 
“% vining them.“ In the evening, Eliſa, to 
be the more at liberty, went to walk 8 
with Juſtina, in one of thoſe magnificent gar- 
dens which are the ornament of Paris; and 
though ſhe was there wholly taken up with 
ber ſylph, an inclination,. natural to young 
women, made her caſt her eyes on the dreſs of 
an unknown lady). Ah, what a pretty. 
© gown!” cried ſhe to herſelf; and Juſtina- 
pretended not to hear her. But the.adroite at« 
tendant, having heard the name of this lady: 
who was ſo well dreſſed, remembered it, and 
told it to Volange.. 

The hour of rendezvous being come; Eliſa 
goes to bed, and as ſoon as ſhe is alone, Ah! 
% my. dear Valoe,” faid ſhe, © have you for- 
got me! Here am J alone, and you como 
% not!” © He waited. for you,“ faid Vo- 
lange: your image has followed him. into 
heaven. He has ſeen only, you in the. 
e midſt of all the aerial court. But you, Eli- 
** fa, in his abſence, have you wiſhed only for 
hs © him? No faid ſhe to him aſſuredly, no- 
wont ? Gy _ os 
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thing but you intereſts me.” I know, how · 


ever, Eliſa, that you have formed a wiſh 


that was not for me.” © You make me 
uneaſy,” ſaid ſne; I have examined my- 
ſelf in vain, I know not what that with can 
be.” © You have forgot it, but I remem- 


ber it, and far from complaining of it, I 


wiſh that you may often have the like, I 
have told you the ſylphs are jealous, but it 
only renders them the more earneſt to pleaſe. 
Do not be aſtoniſhed to fee me curious of 
the ſmalleſt particulars of your life : I 
would leave in it only the flowers, and re- 
move the ſmalleſt thorn. For example, 
your huſband ceaſes not to give me uneaſi- 
neſs. How are you with him? „Why,“ 


faid Eliſa, a little confounded, *©* I live with 


* 
ve 
«c 


him as with a man; in that diffidence and 
fear which a ſex born the enemy of ours 
naturally inſpires. 'They gave me to him 
without conſulting me; I followed my duty, 
and not my inclination. He ſaid he loved 
me, and he would have pleaſed me, that is, 
have captivated me: he has not ſucceeded ; 
and his vanity, which he calls delicacy, 
has diverted him from his deſign. Thus 
you ſee we are good friends ; ; or, if you 
pleaſe, both of us free. ”—* Is he at leaſt 
a little complaiſant ? Pc Why, yes, ſuff- 
cicatly to ſeduce a woman who did not 
«6 * know 


| 
' 
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% know ſo well as I, how dangerous men are.” 
—“ You might have fallen into worſe hands; 
* and this huſband is not ſo tronbleſome as 
** his ſex generally are. He does welt as to 
© the reſt ; and if ever you ſhould have cauſe 


to complain of him, he ſhall be puniſhed 


* for it . inſtantly.” “ Oh no, I conjure 
you,“ faid ſhe, trembling, © though he 
* ſhould totally neglett me, never interfere 

* in it. I owe you all my confidence; but 
it would be a cruel abuſe of it, to do him 
any manner of hurt. He is unhappy enough 
* in being a man, and it is a fufficient pu- 
* niſhment,” — ©* Your ſoul is celeſtial, 
charming Eliſa; a mortal did not deſerve 


© you. Liſten; | have not told you our 


© manner of puniſhing the men. They 


© know only fire and ſword; but we have 


„ gentler methods of vengeance, Whene- 


4% ver your huſband ſhall have diſpleaſed you, 
. you ſhall inform me of it; and from that 


<< inſtant, regret, reproach ſhall ſeize his ſoul, 


« and he ſhall have neither peace with me, 


© nor with himſelf, till he has expiated at 


your knees the diſpleaſure he has occaſioned. 
- $* I will do more, I will inſpire into him all 


& that you inſpire into me, Thus the ſpirit 
" of your fyiph ſhall animate your huſband, 
and ſhall be preſent to you without ceaf- 


* ing,” That,” ſaid Ella tranſported, * is the 


4s only 
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© only way of making me love him.“ Thus 
paſſed this laſt converſation. 

The day after, Eliſa being at her toilette, 
Juſtina caſt- her eyes on the fopha in her clo- 
ſer, and ſets up a cry of aſtoniſhment, Elifa 
turns about, and ſees there diſplayed a gown like 
that which ſhe had ſeen in her. walk. Ah! 
© ſee now in what manner. he avenges him- 
5 {elf of a wiſh not formed for him! Juſtina, 
* will you believe me at laſt ? Is not a ſylph 
* to-be-adored ?” Eliſa's eyes could not.weary 
themſelves in admiring this new prodigy, 
Volange: arrives in that moment! There's 
* a beautiful-gown !”” ſaid he, Your taſte, 
% Madam, does great honour to what yon 
love. I think,” continued he, examining 
the ſtuff nearer, © this is made by the hands 
of fairies.” This familiar manner. of ſpeak- 
ing came out ſo à propos, that Eliſa bluſned 
as if ſhe had been betrayed, and her ſecret re- 
vealed, | 

In the evening ſhe failed not to extol the 
forward gallantry of her handſome little ſylph; 
and he in his. turn ſaid to her a thouſand things, 
ſo delicate, and ſo tender, on the happineſs of 
embelliſning what we love, and of enjoying 


the good which we do, that. ſhe was perpetu- 


ally repeating it: No, never mortal knew 
« ſuch language: none but a celeſtial being 
15 : cal think and ſpeak thus,” A acquaint: 

| % you, 


„ e I 
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„ you, however, before-hand,” ſaid he, that 


„your huſband will ſoon become my rival. 
« | take a pleaſure in purifying his foul, in 
rendering it as gentle, as tender, as flexible 
* to your deſires as his nature permits. You 
«© will be a gainer by it without doubt, Eliſa, 
* and your happineſs is wholely mine: but 
© ſhall not I be a loſer?” © Ah! can you 
& doubt,“ ſaid ſhe, ** that I ſhall not attri - 
ce but to you all the care he ſhall take to 
e pleaſe me? Is he net like a ſtatue which 
© you endeavour to animate ?” — ** Thus 
* you will love me in him; and ia thinking 
te that it is I who animate him, you will take 
* a pleaſure in rendering him happy. 
% No, Valoe, that would be to deceive him: 
*« 1 hate falſhood. It is you that I love, not 
* him; and to teſtify to him what I feel for 


you, would be to deceive both.“ Volange, 


not to engage any farther in ſo delicate a dif- 


pute, changed the ſubject, and aſked ber how 


ſhe had amuſed herſelf all the day. Hey!“ 
laid ſhe to him,“ do not you know, you who 
read my thoughts? The moments in which 
J was diſengaged, I employed in tracing 
% out a cypher, in which our two names are 
© entwined, I draw flowers pretty well, and 
© I never did any thing with ſo much taſfe as 
* thoſe. which form that kind of chain.” 
* You have alfo,” faid he to her, © a rare 


«© talent 
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talent which you neglect, and the pleafures 
* of which are heavenly : Yow have a touch- 
ing voice, an exquiſtte ear, and the harp 
© under your fingers, minghng its accords 
„with your ſounds, would form the delight 
„of the inhabitants af the air.“ Eliſa pro- 
miſed to exerciſe herſelf in it, and they par ted 
more taken, more enchanted with each other 
than ever 
« Lam often alone,” faid 5 to ben huſ: 
band; © muſic would amuſe me. The harp 
© js. in faſhion, and I have an linen to 
© try. it.” “ Nothing fo eaſy,” ſaid Volange, 
with an air of complaiſance : . and that > 
evening ſhe had an harp. | 
The ſylph returned at his hour, ind ap- 
peared charmed with ſeeing her ſeize and fol- 
low his ideas with ſo much vivacity. Alas! 
ſaid Elifa to him, you are more happy, you 
* divine my wiſhes, and know how to prevent 
* them. How precious is the gift of reading 
* the ſoul of the perſon we love! We don't 
allo time to wiſh, Such is your advantage 
* over me.” © Conſole yourſelf,” faid Va- 
loe. to her, © complaiſance has its value: I 
„ fulfil my own wiſhes when J prevent yours; 
and you; in waiting for mine, have the 
© pleaſure of telling yourſelf: that it is my 
* ſoul guides you. It is more flattering to 
prevent; but it is ſweeter to comply. My 
advantage 


„ 
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* advantage is that of ſelf love; yours is that | 


% of love.“ 


So much Ae was to Eliſa the moſt 


charming of all ties. She would fain have 
never ceaſed to hear a voice ſo dear; but, out 


of tenderneſs to her, Volange took care to 
withdraw as ſoon as he had gently moved her, 


and ſleep came to calm her ſpirits. 


The firſt idea which ſnie had at her waking 
was that of her ſylph, and the ſecond that of 
her harp, It was brought te her the evening 
before, quite plain, and without ornaments. 


She flies into her cabinet, and finds a harp de- 


corated with a garland of flowers, which 


ſeemed freſhly gathered. Her joy was equal 


to her aſtoniſhment. '** No,“ faid ſhe, © no; 
© never has the pencil in the hand of a mortal 
produced this alluſion,” And what doubt 


but this was a preſent from her ſylph ? "Two 


brilliant wings crowned this harp, the fame, 
without doubt, which Valoe played on in the 
celeſtial choir. While ſhe was returning him 


thanks, the muſician arrives, whom ſhe had 


ſent for to give her leſſons. 
Timotheus, inſtructed by Volange in the 


part which he was to perform, opened with 


an encomium on the harp. What fulneſs, 
what harmony in the ſounds of this fine in- 
ſtrument! What could be more ſoft, more 
majeſtic? The barp,” if we might take 

his 
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his word for it, © would renew all the pro- 
* digies of the lyre. But the triumph of 
the harp,” added this new Orpheus, is 
** when it ſupports with its ſymphonies the 
<6 accents of a voice melodious and tender. 
*© Obſerve too, Madam, that nothing diſ- 
** covers to more advantage the graces of a 
** fine hand and arm; and when a lady knows 
* how to give her head an air of enthuſiaſm, 
* {> that her features grow animated, and her 

eyes kindle at the ſounds: which ſhe. oc- 
* caſions, ſhe becomes half as beantiful 
1 again. ” 
Eliſa cut ſhort this encomium, by aſking 
her maſter whether he was a deſcendant of 
Timotheus, Alexander's muſician. Yes, 
Madam,“ faid he, of the ſame family.“ 
She took her firſt leſſon. The muſic-maſter 
appeared enchanted with the ſeraphic tones 
of the harp. © Divine!” cried he—“ I 
& warrant it,” faid Elifa to herſelf, —* Come, 
„Madam, try theſe harmonious ſtrings.” 
Eliſa applied to them a timid hand, and every 
note that ſhe drew from the inſtrument thrilled 
to her very beart, ©* Wonderful, Madam,” 
cried Timotheus, wonderful! I hope ſoon 
* to hear you accompany your touching 
“voice, and ſet off my muſic, and my 
© verſes.” *© You make verſes then too“ 
demanded ſhe ſmiling. © Ak! Madam,” ſaid 
0 Timotheus, 
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Timotheus, that is the ſtrangeſt thing in 
* the world, and I can ſcarce conceive it my- 
d . 1 bad heard that we had a genius, 
tt and I took it for a fable; but upon my 
& word nothing is more real. I had one, I 
& who now ſpeak to you, and J had him with- 
© out knowing it. It was but yeſterday 
“ evening that I had freſh confirmation of it.“ 
* And how did you make this diſcovery ?” 

— How ? Laſt night, in my ſleep, my ge- 
ce nius appeared to me in a dream, and dic- 
* tated the following verſes : 


The empty honour I renounce 
* To guide thy car, Aurora! 
No more, no more will I announce 
© Thy ſweet return, oh Flora! 
«© Me now employs a gentler, happier care 
To guard my waking, guard my ſleeping fair, 
In vain Aurora weeps, in vain 
Would Flora bind me in her roſy chain: 

* With dear Eliſa will I ſtay, 
< Eliſa fairer—fairer far than they.” 


“What!“ ſaid Eliſa, with much emotion, 
© what! Timotheus, did you make theſe 
* verſes?” — “ I, Madam! I never made any 
© in my life. It was my genius that dictated 
** them to me. He has done more : he has ſet 
them to muſic, as you ſhall hear. — Well, 

VOL. III. D ha Madam, 
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60 


Madam,“ ſaid he, after having ſung them, 
how do you like them? Is it not happy to 
have a genius like mine?“ “ But, Sir, 
don't you know at leaſt who this Eliſa is, 
whom you celebrate?” Why, Madam, 
J believe it is a name like Phyllis, Chloris, 
or Iris, My genius pitched upon that, 
becauſe it 1s agreeable to the ear. — “ So, 
you do not pique yourſelf upon underſtand- 
ing the meaning of the verſes which you 
ſing ?”—* No, Madam, but that is no 
matter: they are melodious, and full of 
ſenſibility, and that is enough for a ſong.” 
Let me beg you,” reſumed ſhe. ©* to 
repeat them to nobody elſe, and if your 
genius ſhould inſpire any more, pray re- 
ſerve them for me.“ 
She expected her ſylph with impatience, in 
order to thank him for the inſpiration. He 
denied them; but ſo weakly, that ſhe was but. 
the more convinced. He confeſſed, however, 
that it was not withont reaſon that thoſe men 
were regarded as inſpired, who without re- 
flexion produced fine thoughts, © Theſe 
6 are,” faid he, the favourites of the ſylphs, 
& and each of them has his own particular 
© one, whom he calls his genius. It is no 
„ onder, therefore, that Timotheus ſhould 
4% have one; and if he inſpires him with verſes 
& which pleaſe you, he may boaſt of being 
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« next to me the happieſt of the inhabitants of 


cc the air.” The genius of Timotheus be- 


came every day more fertile, and every day 
Eliſa was more ſenſible of the praiſes he be- 
ſtowed on her. However, Volange prepared 
her a new ſurpriſe, and the following was the 
object of it. 

The reader remembers that ſhe amuſed her- 
ſelf in tracing out a cypher, in which the 
name of Valoe was interwoven with her own. 
One day being invited to a feaſt, ſhe was pre- 
paring to put on her diamonds : ſhe opens her 
caſket, and what does ſhe ſee ? her bracelets, 
her necklace, her aigrette,, her ear-rings, 
mounted after the pattern of that very cyphcr 
which ſhe had drawn. Her firſt ſenſation was 
that of embarraſfment and ſurpriſe. What 
„ will Volange think? What will he ſuſpe& ? ? 
While ſhe was yet at her toilette, enters Vo- 
lange, and caſting his eyes on her jewels, 
„ Ah!” faid he, © nothing can be more gal- 
© lant, My name and yours in the ſame cy- 


- + phe! I ſhould be very much flattered, 
Madam, to ſuppoſe that this were a ſtroke 


of ſentiment.” She bluſhed inſtead of 
feigning ; but in the evening Valoe was chid, 
„ Vou have expoſed me, ſaid ſhe, © to a 
danger at which I tremble even yet: I have 
*© ſeen the inſtant wherein there was a neceſſity 
for me either to deceive my huſband, or to 
| D 2 _** ms 
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cc 


give him the moſt humiliating opinion of 
me; and although the advantage which the 
men draw from our ſincerity authorifes us 
to uſe diſſimulation, I perceive that in mak- 
ing uſe of that right, ] ſhould be ill at eaſe 
with myſelf.” Valoe failed not to commend 
her delicacy. © A little lie,” faid he, is 
always a little evil, and I ſhould be ſorry 
to have been the occaſion. But the reſem- 
blance of the name of Volange to mine had 
not eſcaped me, and I knew that your huſ- 
band would go no farther than appearances. 
© have begun by rendering him diſcreet : 
<< that is the firſt good quality in a hufband.“ 

The whole winter had paſſed away in gal- 
lantries on the part of the ſylph, and on the 
fide of Eliſa in emotions of ſurpriſe and joy, 
which bordered on enchantment. 

The firſt, and the moſt beautiful of the 
Runs, the time in which we enjoy Nature, 
arrives, Volange had a country-houſe. We 
„ will ſet out whenever you pleaſe,” ſaid he 
to his wife; and though he had faid this in the 
| handfomeft manner, and in the ſweeteſt tone 
of voice, ſhe perceived very well, ſhe ſaid, that 
this invitation carried in it the imperious will 
of a huſband. She confided her pain to 
Valoe, ** 1 don't ſee,” faid he to her, any 
< thing painful in what he has propoſed to 
« you, Nothing attaches you to the town, 

| * and 
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and the country is at preſent a delicious 


abode, eſpecially to a ſoul ſenſible and be- 
nevolent as yours, We there ſce in Nature 
the firſt efforts of her bounteous inclination; 
and the care of making mortals happy, re- 
news itſelf there under a thouſand forms. 


The foreſts. crowned with a thick verdure, 


the orchards in bloom, the corn ſpringing 
up, the meadows enamelled, the flocks 
newly recruited and bounding with joy at 
the firſt ſight of the light; all concur to pre- 
ſent us in the country the image of bounty, 
In winter Nature ſhews herſelf under an 


aſpect threatening and horrible; in autumn 
ſhe is rich and frui:ful, but ſhe groans to 


unburthen- herſelf, and her liverality afflits 


her; even in ſummer ſhe ſells her gifts, and 


the ſad image of exceſſive labour joins: itſelf 


to that of abundance. It is in ſpring, that 
Nature is gaily prodigal of her riches, and 


fond of the good ſhe is doing.“ Alas!“ 


ſaid Eliſa, Nature is beautiful, I grant; 
but will ſne be ſo to me, in that very place 


where I connected my fortunes to thoſe of a 
mortal, where | took an oath to-be. devoted 
to him, where every thing will recal the 


humiliating remembrance to my mind?“ 


No,” replied the ſylph, “nothing, my 
dear Eliſo, nothing in Nature is humiliating, 
but what is contrary - to her ordinances, 

3 8 
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The perfection of a plant is to flouriſh and 
bud: the perfection of a woman. is to be- 
come & wife and a mother, If you had op- 
poſed the wiſdom of this deſign, you would 
not have received my vows.” * What!“ 
faid Eliſa, can a pure effence, a celeſtial 
* ſpirit, love in me that which degrades me 
se beneath him !''—*<©* Be what you are, my 
** dear creature: I love you as a ſylph ; and 
4e it is not of your ſenſes that I am jealous. 
Let your ſoul be fair and pure, let it be de- 
voted to me, that is ſufficient, As to what 
are called your charms, they are ſubmitted 
to the laws of mortals: one of them poſſeſſes 
* them; let him diſpoſe of them; far from 
complaining, I ſhall rejoice at it, for one of 
your duties is to render him happy. 
Ah! give me time, at leaſt, to accuſtom 
« myſelf to this way of thinking In the 
country we ſee one another oftener : I ſhall 
familiarize myſelf, perhaps, to that duty, 
© But prithee do not abandon me“ ““ 1 
„ ſhall be there with | you 3 J love 
peace and ſilence.“ 

There was at this country-houſe a ſavage 
and ſolitary place, which Eliſa called her wil- 
derneſs, where ſhe uſed to retire to read or 
think at her eaſe. Scarce was ſhe arrived there, 
when ſhe went to it; but all was changed, 
laſtead of her ſeat of wy ſhe found a throne 
of 
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of turf, interſperſed with violets growing in 
feſtoons and love-knots. This throne was 
ſhaded with lilies, which over-arched the 
ſweet-briar, formed the circuit of it, and 
mingled with the odour of the lilies the moſt 
delicious perfumes. 

Eliſa's firſt care, at her return, was to 
thank her huſband for the attention which he 
had ſhewn in embelliſhing her little hermitage. 

It is, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid he, a piece of gal- 
% flantry of my gardener: I am much obliged 
«© to him for having thought of it. © Hilary,” 
faid Eliſa, on ſeeing the gardener, ©© I am 
% obliged to you for having made ſo pretty 
© an arbour for me.” Arbours, Madam!“ 
faid the fly ruſtic. © Yes, yes, I have enough 
to do to think of arbours truly! J am hardly 
able to go through the labour of my kitchen- 
garden, If they would have arbours, and 
well kept up, they maſt allow me more 
*© hands.” —*© At leaſt you have not neg- 
* lefted mine, and this fine bower of lilies, 
*© with that hedge of ſweet - briar, enchants 
me. —“ Oh! the lilies, the ſweet-briar, 
and all that, thank God, comes of itſelf, 
and without any trouble of mine 
What, in earneſt then, have not you touched 
„it?“ —*© No, Madam, but that is nothing; 
„and if you pleaſe, after the riſing of the ſap, 
«© 1will give it a few cuts with the pruning- 

* knite.” 
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knife.”—-<* And this turf, interſperſed with 
violets, was it not you that cultivated it?“ 
* Troth, Madam, not I: neither turf 
nor violets will do for your table, and my 
garden takes up enough of my time with- 
out all theſe fineries.“ 


Elifa, after this diſcourſe, no longer doubted 


that the. metamorphoſis of her wilderneſs into 
a delicious arbour, was the work of her ſylph. 


&. 


ce 
6 
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Ah! ſaid ſhe, in her tranſport, ©* this ſhall 
be the temple to which I will repair to adore 
him. I flatter myſelf he will be preſent 
there; but will he be for ever inviſi- 
ble? ot 

He came in the evening, according to cuſ- 
<< Yaloe,” faid ſhe to him, “ my ar- 
bour is charming. But, ſhall I tell you ? 
To complete its beauty, you muſt perform 
one final prodigy, and there render your- 
ſelt viſible to me. That alone is now want- 
ing to my happinefs.”—** You demand of 
me, my dear Elifa, a thing that depends not 
on myſelf. The king of the air ſometimes 
grants that favour to his favourites; but it 
is ſo rare! And even when he grants it, he 
preſcribes the form which they ſhall take, 


and he generally prefers the moſt fantaſtic, 


in order to amuſe himſelf. “““ Ah!” ſaid 


Eliſa, ** ſo J do but ſee you, no matter under 


cc 


what form,” He promiſed her, therefore, 


to 


n —_ 
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ſolicit that favour, with the moſt preſſing in- 
ſtances, 

*<:As preſent,” ſaid he to her, how paſſed 
* your journey?“ —“ Why, very well. My 
“ huſband prattled with a gaiety that was na- 
< tural enough; and I can eaſily diſcover the 
effect of the trouble which you take with 
% him, But it is in vain that the natural im- 
6 periouſneſs of the men bends a little, it ſtill 
(© keeps its ſpring: one may temper, but can- 
not change it, at leaft not without long ha- 
© bitude.” *<* Let us not deſpair of any thing,” 
faid Valoe. © I have a deal of power over his 
* ſoul! What do you propoſe doing to- mor- 
« row, my dear Eliſa ?”---* I ſhall bathe in 
„ the morning.” ---- I will come to ſee 
you bathe, if poſſible, and I will paſs a mo- 
* ment with you.” 

On Eliſa's waking in the morning, word 
was brought her that the bath was ready. 
She went there with the faithful Juſtina; but 
as the ſylph was to come to ſee her, and mo- 
deſty is always timid, ſhe would have the cur- 
tains drawn, and ſcarce admit any light into 
the room. 

Eliſa enters the bath, and in a pannel op- 
poſite to her, her eyes perceive ſome confuſed 
features. This was the portrait of Eliſa, 
painted beneath glaſs, and which Volange had 
cauſed to be put there inſtead of a looking- 

glaſs : 
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glaſs: a ſtriking deluſion, but eaſy to be pro- 
duced, by means of a grove made in the par- 
tition, thro' which ſilently ſlided, by turns, the 
looking-glaſs and the picture, one after another, 

In this picture, Eliſa was exalted on a cloud, 
and ſurrounded with aerial ſpirits, who pre- 
ſented her with garlands of flowers, At firſt 
ſhe took what ſhe ſaw for the reflexion of the 
oppoſite objects; but in proportion as, with an 
eye more atrentive, ſhe diſcovers what ſtrikes 
her, ſurpriſe ſucceeds to miſtake. © Juſtina,” 
faid ſhe, ** let in ſome light. Either I dream, 
© orl ſee.—O Heaven!“ cried ſhe, as ſoon as 
a ſufficient degree of light was thrown on the 
picture, my image in that glaſs !'—** Why, 
* Madam, I ſee mine there too. Where is 
<* the wender, that one ſees one's ſelf in a 
* looking-glaſs ?? — * Come here yourſelf 
* then, come here, I ſay. Is that the effect 
& of a looking-glaſs? “ Certainly.” —— 
“ Certainly ! this cloud, theſe flowers, theſe 
„gen, and I in the midſt of that celeſtial 
* circle, borne in triumph thro? the air! 
“ You are not well awake yet, Madam, and 
* no doubt but you are finiſhing your dream 
& in the bath.“ —* No, Juſtina, I don't 
„ dream; but I ſee that picture is not made 
© for your eyes. O, my dear Valoe, it is 
& you that have painted it. How ingenious 
is your tenderneſs !”? | 
| Eliſa's 
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Eliſa's eyes were for a whole hour fixed 
on the picture. She expected her ſylph; but 
he came not. He has but juſt paſſed by, 
faid ſne, and in that homage has declared 
„ himſelf. But, what will my huſband fay ? 
% How ſhall I explain this prodigy to him: 255 
« Ah! Madam,” faid Juſtina, © if this pic- 
* ture be not viſible to my eyes, why ſhould 
< jt be ſo to his?“ Right; but J am ſo 

&« confounded !” . . . In ſaying theſe words, 
fhe lifts up her eyes, and inſtead of the pic- 
ture which ſhe had ſeen, the finds there only 


the looking glaſs. Ah! I am eaſy,” faid 


ſhe : © the picture is vaniſhed, My amiable 
& ſylph will not give me the lighteſt uneaſi- 
&© neſs. And how ſhould J not love a ſpirit 
* wholly occupied with my pleaſures and re- 
Cs pole”? 997 . 

Impatient of knowing the ſucceſs of her re- 
queſt, ſhe pretended in the evening to be fa- 
tigued with walking, and ' to have need of 
ſleep. The ſylph did not make her wait. 
„ know not,” ſaid he, © my dear Elifa, 
„ whether you will be content with what I 
„have obtained, I am permitted to appear 
to you,” —* Ah! that is all that I de- 
&« fire,” —* But what I foreſaw is come to 
* paſs. The king of the air, who reads our 
* thoughts, has preſcribed to me the form 
ou 9 Jam to take, and that form is . 


gueſs,” 
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4 gueſs, “ I cannot tell, put me quickly 


« out of my pain.”—Your huſband's.” — 


My huſband's !“ -I have done every thing 


t jn the world to obtain a form which ſhould 
© pleaſe you more; but it was impoſlible, 
% He threatened to withdraw his boon from 
© me, if ] was not content; and, reduced 
© to this alternative, T liked that better than 
t nething.”—** Very well, and when ſhall I 
& ſee you? To-morrow, in your little 
& wilderneſs, at ſun-ſet.”—* I ſhall be there, 
for I depend on you.” — You may with- 
% out doubt.” — And yet you promiſed to 
© come to ſee me this morning. I received 

e the moſt gallant homage from you. But 
& it was you that I expected. I was not 
« far off; but intimidated by the preſence of 
ce Juſtina. . » . .” —— © Ah! I was wrong, 
* I ought to have = her away. But you 
* ſhall have no more reaſon to blame me on 
* that account, and I ſhall be alone in the 
© arbour.” 

This aſſignation did not fail to give Volange 
ſome little uneaſineſs. She delivers herſelf 
up to me,” ſaid he, © Shall I avail my- 
« ſelf, to try her, of the illuſion into which I 
have thrown her? It would be very pleaſing 
* to me to attempt her, if I was ſure that ſhe 
«© would reſiſt! But if I were fo ſure of that, 


nd ſhould have no need of trial. Fatal cu- 


“ rioſity ! 
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c rioſity! Let me conſider: let me fee which 
« js the leſs dangerous way. Ought I to 
& clear it up to myſelf, or remain in doubt? 
In the firſt caſe, doubt leaves me in a cloud; 
&* and can I. anſwer for my thoughts! Perhaps 
cc when it ſhall be too late to juſtify her, I 
ce ſhall do her the injury to believe that her 
c jmagination being ſeduced would have tri- 
ce umphed over her virtue. I ſhall then re- 
te reproach myſelf in vain, and the evil will be 
„ without remedy. If, on the contrary, I try 
her, and ſhe reſiſt, I am too happy. But 
if ſhe yield !...Well, if ſhe yield, I ſhall 
& think that the virtue of women is not able 
<« to hold out againſt ſpirits. Yes, but that 
„ fpirit is clothed with a body, and though 
© that body be mine, no thanks to Eliſa. 
© What a labyrinth! On entering into it I 
ce foreſaw every thing, except the means of 
<« getting out. Let me deliberate no longer 
© let me repair to the arbour; and the occa- 
« ſion ſhall determine me.” | 
Volange, without pretending to obſerve 
Eliſa, did not fuffer one of her movements to 
eſcape him. He ſaw her dreſs herſelf with a 
modeſty full of grace, and the decency ſhe 


mingled in her - attire re-encouraged him a 


little. He remarked alſo, that ſhe wore all the 
day an air of ſweetneſs, and a ſerenity which 
announced an innocent joy, 

VorL, III. =. 1 Ho ever, 


k 
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However, the impatient eyes of Eliſa mea- 
ſured the courſe of the ſun. At laſt the happy 
moment approaches, and Volange, whom ſhe 
had ſeen ſet out in a hunting - dreſs, repairs firſt 
to the arbour in the moſt elegant habit. 

Eliſa arrives, perceives him at a diſtance, 
and the emotion it excited in her, almoſt makes 
her faint away, He flies to meet her, reaches 
out his hand to her, and ſeeing her trembling, 
fears her on her little throne of turf. 

Eliſa recovering her ſpirits, finds her ſylph 
at her knees What!” ſaid he to her, 
<< was it fear that the ſight of me was to in- 
© ſpire into you? Did I not ſpare you the 
© ſurpriſe of it? Did not you deſire to 
<« ſce me? Are you ſorry for it, and would 
e you have me diſappear ?“. Alas, no! 
<c puniſh not me for an involuntary weakneſs, 
& Toy and tenderneſs have a greater ſhare 
* than terrour in the diſorder you now occa- 
© fon.” © I tremble,” ſaid Volange to him- 
ſelf: ** ſhe is ſoftened ; a bad beginning 
* Ah! my dear Eliſa, why was I not free to 
© chvſe among mortals him whoſe figure 
e might have pleaſed you moſt ; and how ill 
© it eaſe is a lover under the form of a huſ— 
„% band !” „ That is the ſame thing,” ſaid 
ſhe, ſmiling. It would have been mere 
e apreeable to me, J confeſs, to have ſeen you 
« unter the image of one of theſe flowers 

| „Which 
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„ which I love, or of one of thoſe birds, 
& which, like you, are inhabitants of the air; 
© but as a man, I had as lief ſee you under 
ce the features of my huſband, as thoſe of any 
« other perſon. You ſeem to me even to ſet 
„it off. It is, indeed, Volange that I fee in 
“ you; but your foul gives to his eyes ſome- 
| ce thing, I know not what, that is celeſtial. 
I „ Your voice, in Paſſing through his month, 
j % communicates- to it a charm perfectly di- 
: vine; and in his action I perceive graces 
N : © which never body animated by a mere 
mortal poſſeſſed,”----*© Well then, if you 
love me ſuch as you now fee me, I can al- 
& ways be the ſame.“ .“ You enchant me, 
% Shall- you be happy then?“ added he, 
kiſſiog her hand. Eliſa bluſhed, and withdrew” 
the hand which he had ſeized. © You for- 
„get,“ faid ſne, © that it is a ſylph, and not 
© man that J love in you. Valoe is to me 
* only a ſpirit, as Eliſa is to you only a ſoul; 
and if you have not been able to take the 
figure of a mortal without changing the 
“ purity of your eſſence and of your love, 
5 quit that degrading form, and make me not 
e bluſty any longer at the imprudence of my 
„ wiſhes,” Very well!“ faid Volange, 
in a low voice: but I now touch on the 
« critical moment. 
_ © Eliſa, it is no longer time to feign. I 
E 2 % have 
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© have done what you deſired ; but learn 
© what it coſts me. * I conſent to it, (ſaid 
** the king of the genii to me) obey the laws 
© of a woman, become man; but flatter not 
„ thyſelf with having his ſenſations only in 
appearance. Thou art now-going to love 
** like other mortals, and to feel the pleaſures 
* and pains of it. If thou art unhappy, 
come not groaning and troubling the air 
** with thy complaints, I baniſh. thee from 
** the heavens till the moment wherein Eliſa 
* ſhall have crowned thy wiſhes.” © 1 hoped 
*-to prevail on you,” added the ſylph, or 
rather I meant to comply with: you; I ſub- 
* mitted to that ſevere. decree, Judge then, 


whether 1 love you, and whether you ought. 


to punith me for it.“ 

This diſcourſe drove Eliſa to deſpair. O 
* thon moſt imprudent, and moſt cruel of 
„ acrial-ſpirits,”* cried ſhe ! © What have you 


* done? And to what extremity; do you re- 
* duce me?” Volange quaked at ſezing his 


& wife's eyes filled with tears. Why did 
* you not conſult me ?”* added ſhe, © Was 
« tt for my ſhame, or for your puniſhment, 
* that I deſired to ſee you? And whatever 
ce that deſire was, could yon think that it 


% could overcome what I owe to you and what 


© I owe to myſelf ? I love you, Valoe, I re- 
de peat-it to you; and if there needed nothing 
e but 
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ec but my life to repair the evils which I do 
& you, you ſhould no longer have cauſe to 
& complain, But my virtue is dearer to me 
& than my life and my love.” Volange 
leaped with joy. F cannot blame you. 
faid he, © for an exceſs of delicacy; but ſee 
c how much I reſemble Volange: it is almoſt 

he, or rather he himſelf, who falls at your 
& feet, who adores you, and demands of you 
„ the reward of the moſt faithful and ten- 
&- dereft paſſion.”---** No, it is in vain that 
you reſemble him, you are not he, and it is 
« to him alone that the reward which you 
t demand is due. Ariſe; depart from me; 
<« and fee me not again all your life. Leave 
me, I ſay; are you mad? What is that in- 
© ſulting joy which E ſee ſparkling in your 
© eyes? Would you have the audaciouſneſs to 
“ hope yet? — “ Yes, F hope, my dear Eliſa, 
ce that thou wilt live only for me.“ Ah 1 
„this is the height of outrage.”---©** Hear 
me. “ No, I will hear nothing.“ . A 
ce ſingle word will diſarm thee.”---** That 
*&-word then muſt be an eternal farewell.”--- 
“ No, death only ſhalt ſeparate us: behold thy 
* huſband in thy ſylph. Yes, it is Volange, 
© whom you hated,. that is this Valoe whom 
* you love O heaven l... But no, you 
% impoſe upon me by the reſemblance.“ 
No, tell thee, and Juſtina is witneſs that | 
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« the whole affair is but a jeſt.”---< Juſtia! 
*© She is my confidante,” ** She. has helped 
* me to miſlead: you's ſhe ſhall aſſiſt me to un- 
1 deceive you.“ You ! my huſband ! can 
< it be poſſible ? 1 tremble yet, finiſh, tell me 
* how theſe prodigies were performed.“ It 
js love has wrought them all, and you ſhall 
know by what means. - Ah! if it be 
<* true 1“... If it be true, my Eliſa, can you 
© believe that there is in the world a man 
% worthy to be loved?“ . Yes, I will be- 
© leve that there is one, and that it is I who 
* poſſeſs him.“ 5 
Juſtina being interrogated, confeſſed all, 
and was obliged to take her oath that Valoe 
was none other than Volange. It is now, 
ſaid Eliſa, throwing herſelf into the arms of 
her huſband, ** it is now that J am enchanted, 


and I hope that nothing but death alone 
will break the charm,” 
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IT was the feſtival of the village of Cou- 
lange. The Marquis of Clance, whoſe 
ſeat was at no great diſtance, was come with 


his company to ſee this rural ſpectacle, and to- 


mingle in the dances of the villagers, as it hap- 
pens pretty often to thoſe whom diſguſt chaſes 
© from the lap of luxury, and who are car- 

* ried in deſpite of themſelves: towards glen» 
ſures that are pure and ſimple. 

- Among the young, country girls who gave 
new life to the joy that reigned there, and who 
were dancing under the elm, who would not 
bave diſtinguiſhed Lauretta, by the elegance 
of her figure, the regularity of her features, 
and that natural grace which is more touching 
than beauty? She eclipſed all others that 
aſſiſted. at the feſtival. Ladies of quality, wha 
piqued themſelves on. being handſome, could 
not help owning that they had never ſeen any 
thing ſo raviſhing. They called her up to 
them, and examined her, as a painter does a 
model. Lift up your eyes, child,” ſaid the 


ladies, 


„ Fiore 


fadies. What vivacity, what ſweetneſs, 
© what voluptuouſneſs in her looks ! If ſhe 
< did but know what they expreſs ! What 


* havock a ſkillful coquette would make with 
© thoſe eyes! And that mouth! Can any 
* thing be more freſh? What a vermillion- 
% on her lips! How pure an enamel on her 
© teeth! Her face is a little brown, and ſun- 
* burnt ; but it is the complexion of health. 
* See how that ivory neck is rounded on thoſe 
* fine ſhoulders !! How well ſhe'd look in a 

„ genteel dreſs! And thoſe little budding 
* charms which Love himſelf ſeems to have 

c planted ! —Well ! that is extremely plea- 


ce fant !—On whom is Nature going to laviſh 


© her gifts? Where is beauty going to hide 
© herſelf ? Lauretta, how old are you?“ 
T was fifteen laſt month.“ “ You are to 
* be married ſoon without doubt?“ — My 
father ſays that there is no hurry.” 
% yon, Lauretta, have you no ſweetheart 
& lurking in your heart?“ I don't know 
«© what a ſweetheart is.”—© What, is there 
no young man that you wiſh to have for a 


i hnſband : I never trouble my head 


about that: it is my father's bufineſs. 
* What does your father do?“ —“ He cul- 
« tivates his farm. — “ Is he rich ?*—*© No; 
but he ſays he is happy if 1 am Oo.” — 
Ww And how do you employ yourſelf ?”=— 
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« help my father; I work with him,”—— 
% With him! What! do you cultivate the 
«< ground ?”—-** Yes, but the toils of the 
* vineyard are only an amuſement to me. 
To weed, plant vine-props, bind the vine- 
© branch to them, te thin the leaves that the 


&« orapes may ripen, and to gather it when it 


* is ripe, all that is not very laborious.“ - 
% Poor child! Lam not ſurpriſed: that thoſe 
© fine hands are tanned? What pity that ſhe 
* ſhould be born in a low and obſcure 
es ſtate!” 

Lauretta, who in her village had never ex- 
cited any thing but envy, was a little ſurpriſed 
at her inſpiring} pity, As her father had care- 
fully concealed fiom her whatever might have 


given her uneafineſs; it had never come into 


her head that ſhe was an object of pity. But 
in caſting her eyes on the dreſs of thoſe ladies, 
ſhe ſaw very well that they were in the right. 
What difference between their clothes and 
hers! What freſhneſs: and what beauty in the 
light ſilken ſtaff which lowed in long folds 
about them! What delicate ſhoes !- With what 
grace and elegance their hair was dreſt ! What 
new luſtre that fine linen, and thoſe ribands, 
thoſe laces gave to their half. veiled charms ! 
Indeed thoſe ladies had: not the lively air of 


high health; but could Lauretta imagine that 


the luxury which dazzled her was the cauſe 
of 


of that languor, which rouge itſelf was not 
able to diſguiſe? While ſne was ruminating 
on all this, the Count de Euzy approaches her, 
and invites her to dance with him. He was 
young, well dreſſed, well made, and too ſe- 
ducing for Lauretta. 

Though ſhe had not the moſt delicate taſte 
in dancing, ſhe could not but remark in the 
nobleneſs, the juſtneſs, and the lightneſs of 
the Count's movements, a grace which was 
not to be found in the caperings of the young 
villagers. She had ſometimes felt her hand 
preſſed, but never by a hand ſo ſoft. The 
Count in dancing followed her with his eyes, 
Lauretta found that his looks gave life and 
foul to the dance, and whether it was that ſhe 
tried from emulation to give the ſame grace to 
hers, or whether the firſt ſpark of love com- 
municated itſelf from her heart to her eyes, 
they replied to thoſe of the Count by the 
moſt natural expreſſion of joy and ſentiment. 

The dance ended, Lauretta went and ſeated 
herſelf at the foot of the elm, and the Count 
at her knees. Let us not part any more, 
faid he to her, my pretty dear: I will 
* dance with no body but you.” © That is 
doing me a great deal of: honour,” ſaid ſhe, 
© but it would make my companions unealy ; 
© and in this village they are apt to be jea- 
<lous.”-+-*© And well they may, to ſee you 


« ſq. 


| | 
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< ſo handſome; and in town they would be 
„ the ſame; it is a misfortune which will 
follow you every where. Ah! Lauretta! 


if in Paris, in the midſt of thoſe women ſo 


© yain of beauty which is only artificial, they 
* were to ſee you appear, all at once, with 
< thoſe natural charms of which you are ſo 
© unconſcious !”---** J, Sir, at Paris! alas, 
& what ſhould J do there?“ Be the de- 
“light of all eyes, and make the conqueſt of 
„all hearts. Hark ye, Lauretta, we have not 
* opportunity to talk together here. But, in 
* two words; it depends only on yourſelf to 
have, inſtead of an obſcure cottage, and a 
* vineyard to cultivate, it depends only on 
* yourſelf to have, at Paris, a little palace 
<** ſhining with gold and filk, a table according 
** to your wiſh, the gayeſt furniture, the moſt 
< elegant equipage, gowns for all ſeaſons, and 

of all colours; in ſhort, every thing which 
© forms the darereblcnch of an eaſy, quiet, 
* and delicious life, without any other care 
than that of enjoying them, and of loving 
e me as I do you, Think of it at your lei- 
« ſure. To- morrow there is to be a ball at 
** the caſtle; all the youth of the village are 
invited. You will be there, my ſweet Lau- 
40 retta, and tell me if my paſſion touches 
you, and whether you accept my offers. 


To day I aſk nothing but ſecrecy, ſecrecy 


* the 
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< the moſt inviolable. Obſerve it well : 


if it eſcape you, all the happineſs which 


© now awaits you will vaniſh like a dream. 
Lauretta thought ſhe had been in a dream, 
The brilliant lot that had been painted to her 
was ſo far from the humble ſtate to which ſhe 
was reduced, that a paſſage ſo eaſy, and io 
Tapid, from one to the other, was inconceiv- 
able. The handſome young man who had 
made her thoſe offers, had not however the 
air of a deceiver. He had talked to her fo 
ſeriouſly ! She had ſeen ſo much fincerity in 
his eyes, and in his language ! , 
* I ſhould eaſily have perceived it,” ſaid 
ſhe, if he had wanted to make a fool of me. 
And yet, why all this myſtery which he has 
*« ſo ſtrongly enjoined me? For making me 
happy, he requires me to love him: no- 


thing more juſt ; but ſure he will conſent 


that my father ſhall partake of his benefits; 
* why then conceal our proceedings from my 
« father ?” If Lauretta had had the idea of ſe- 
duction and vice, ſhe would eaſily have com- 
prehended wherefere Luzy demanded ſecrecy ; 
but the diſcretion they had infuſed into her, 
went no farther than to teach her to decline 
the rough liberties of the village youths; and 
in the honeſt and reſpectful air of the Count, 
ſhe ſaw nothing againſt which ſhe was to be 


upon her guard. 


Wholly 
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Wholly taken up with theſe reflexions, her 
head filled with the image of luxury and abun - 
dance, ſhe returns to her humble habitation ; 
every thing there ſeemed changed. Lauretta, 
fox the firſt time, was mortified at living under 
thatch. The plain moveables,, which uſe had 
before made precious to her, were debaſed in 
her eyes; the domeſtic cares which ſhe had 
charged herſelf with, began to be diſagreeable; 
ſhe found no longer the ſame taſte in that bread 
to which labour gives a reliſn, and on that 
freſh ftraw where ſhe ſlept fo well, ſhe ſighed 
for gilded roofs and a rich down bed. 

It was much worſe the next day, when ſhe 
was obliged to return to labour, and to go on 
a burning hill, to ſupport the heat of the day. 
At Paris,” faid ſhe, © I ſhould wake only 
* to enjoy myſelf at my eaſe, without any 
other care than that of loving, and of plea- 

« ſing. His honour the Count aſſured me of 
it. How amiable the Count is! Of all the 
girls in the village he regarded only me; 
* he even quitted the ladies of the caſtle for 
%a poor country-girl. He is not proud, 
© {weet gentleman ! And yet he might very 
© well be ſo! One would have thought that 
did him a favour in preferring him to the 
young fellows of the village : he thanked 
* me for it with looks ſo tender; an air fo 


humble and touching! and language, what 
Vo L. III. 


«an 
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* an amiable ſweetneſs in his language! 
* Though he had talked to the lady of the 
place; he could not have ſpoken more gen- 
* teely. By good luck, I was pretty well 
« dreſt; but if he were to ſee me to-day ! 
© What clothes! What a condition am 1 
cc in 45 
The diſguſt at her ſituation only redoubled 
during three days of fatigue and heavineſs, 
which ſhe had till to ſuftain before ſhe ſhould 
again fee the Count. 1 
The moment, which they both expected - | 
with impatience, arrives. All the youth of | 
the village are aſſembled at the neighbouring 
caſtle; and in a bower of linden- trees, the 
ſound of inflraments ſoon gives the ſignal for 
the dance. Tauretta advances with her com- 
panions, no longer with that deliberate air 
which ſhe had at the village feaſt, but with an 
air modeſt and timorous. This was to Luzy 
a new beauty, and ſhe appeared as one of the 
graces, timid and decent, inſtead of a lively 
and wanton nymph. He diſtinguiſhed her 
from the reſt in his ſalute, but without any 
ſymptom of correſpondence between them. 
Ne abſtained even from approaching her, and 
delayed dancing with her, till another had {et 
him the example. This other was the Che- 
walier de Soligny, who, ever ſince the village- 
p feaſt, had never ceaſed talking.of Lauretta in a 
ſtrain 
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furtive, and almoſt imperceptible ſmile moved 
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ſtrain of rapture. Luzy imagined him a rival, 
and anxiouſly followed bim with his eyes; 
but it was needleſs for Lauretta to percelve his 
jealouſy, in order to remove it. In dancing 
with Soligny, her look was vague, her air in- 
different, her behaviour cold and negligent. 
It came to Luzy's turn to dance with her, 
and he thought he ſaw, as he ſaluted her, all 
her graces animate themſelves, all her charms, 


ſpring up in her countenance. The precious 
colouring of modeſty diffuſed itſelf there; a 


her roſy lips; and the favour of a touching 
look tranſported” him with joy and love. His 
firſt emotion, had they been alone, would have 
been to fall at Lauretta's feet, to thank her, 
and to adore her; but he commands his very 
eyes to reſtrain the fire of their looks; his 
hand alone, in preſſing that of her whom his 
heart calls his love, expreſſes to her by trem- 
blings his tranſports. | 
** Beautiful Lauretta,” ſaid he to her, after | 
the dance, remove a little from your com- | 
«© panions, I am impatient to know what | 
you have reſolved.”-— Not to take one 
** ſtep without the conſent of my father, and | 
eto follow his advice in every thing: If you | 
mean me good, I would have him partake- 
of it; if I follow you, I would have him 
conſent to it,”—** Ah, beware of conſult- 
E 2 ing. 
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ing bim, it is he whom above all I ought to 
fear. There are formalities among you, 
** previons to love and union, with which my 
title, my condition forbid me to comply. 
** Your father would ſubje&t me to them; 
© he would require impoſlibilities of me; 
and on my refuſal, he would accuſe me of 
having wanted to deceive you. He knows 
* not how much I love you; but you, Lau- 
** retta, can you think me capable of doing 
* you an injury?“ —“ Alas, no, 1 believe 
** you to be goodneſs itſelf, You would be 
a great hypoctite if you were bad !” -* Dare 
then to truſt to me. —“ It is not that I 
*+* diſtruſt you; but I cannot deal myſteriouſly 
with my father: I belong to him, I depend 
* on him. If- what you propoſe is proper, 
* he will conſent to it.”—* He will never 
* conſent to it. You will deſtroy me, you 


vill repent" it, when too late; and you will 


* be all your life condemned to thoſe vile la- 
** bcurs which to be ſure you love, fince you 
dare not abandon them. Ah, Lauretta ! 
are theſe delicate hands made to cultivate 
the ground? Muſt the ſun deſtroy the co- 
© lours of that beautiful complexion ? You, 
e the charm of Nature, of all the Graces, all 
* the Loves; yon, Lauretta, will you wear 
*« yourſelf out in an obſcure and toilſome 
life! to be cloſed in becoming the wife of 

* ſome 
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© ſome rude villager ! to grow old perhaps 
in indigence, without having taſted any of 
* thoſe pleaſures which ought to follow you 
* perpetually ! This is what you prefer to- 
& the delights of caſe and affluence which I 
* promiſe you. And on what do you found 
« your reſolution? Ou the fear of giving ſome. 
© moments of uneaſineſs to your father? 
% Yes, your flight will afffict him-; but after- 
% wards, what will be his joy at ſeeing you: 
„rich by my favours, wih which he alſo 
* ſhall be loaded? What a pleaſing violence 
© will you not do him, in obliging him to 
ce quit his cottage, and give himſelf. repoſe 2: 
For from that time I ſhall no longer have 
© his denials to fear: my happineſs, yours, 
„and his, will be aſſured: for ever.“ e 

Lauretta had a good deal of dificuliy to 
withſtand the temptation, but ſhe did with- 
ſtand it; and but for the fatal accident which 
at laſt threw her again into the ſnare, the mere 
inſtin of innocence would have ſafliced: to 
preſerve her from it. 

In a ſtorm which: fell on the 8 go" 
Coulange, the hail- deſtroyed all the promiſed 
vintages and harveſts. The deſolation was 
general. During the ſtorm a thouſand mourn- 
ful cries mingled with the roaring of-the winds 
and claps of thunder; but when the ravage 
was accompliſhed, and a light, more dread- 


F3 ful 
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full than the darkneſs which had preceded it, 


let them fee the vine · branches ſtripped and bro- 
ken, the ears of corn hanging on their ſhat- 
tered ſtalks, the fruits of the trees beaten 
down or blaſted, nothing prevailed, through- 


out the deſolated country, but one vaſt 


and doleful ſilence: the roads were covered 
with a crowd of unfortunate people, pale, 
ſtruck with conſternation, and immoveable, 
who, with a melancholy eye contemplating 
their ruin, bewailed the loſs of the year, and 
ſaw nothing to come but deſpair, miſery, and 
death. On the threſholds of the cottages, the 
diſconſolate mothers preſſed againſt their bo- 
ſoms their tender nurſlings, exclaiming with 
tears in their eyes: Who will give ſuck to 
you if we want bread?” 

At the ſight of this calamity, the firſt thought 
which occurred to Luzy, was the diſtreſs of 
Lauretta and her father. Impatient to fly to 
their relief, he veiled the tender intereſt he took 
in their fortunes, under a pretext of common 
pity to this multitude of wretches, Let us 
go to the village,” ſaid he to his company; 
© let us carry conſolation thither, It will be 
but little expence to each of us, to fave 
«© twenty families from the deſpair into which 
this diſaſter has plunged them. We have 
+ partaken their joy, let us 90 and partake of 
their grief.“ 
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Theſe words made an impreſſion on their 
hearts, already moved by pity. The Marquis 
de Clance' ſet the example. He preſented: 


himſelf to the peaſants, offered them aſſiſtance, 


promiſed” them relief, and reſtored them to 
hope and courage. While tears of gratitude 
flowed around him, his company, of both ſexes, , 
diſperſed themſelves through the village, en- 

tered the ſtraw huts, diſtributed their gifts, and 
taſted the rare and ſenſible delight of ſeeing 
themſelves: adored by a grateful people. In 
the mean time Luzy ran like a madman, ſcek- 
ing the abode of Lauretta. It was ſhown: 
him; he flies thither, and ſees a countryman - 
ſitting at the door, his head inclined on his 
knees, and covering his- face with both his 
hands, as if he feared to ſee the light again. 
This was Lauretta's father. My friend, 
ſaid the Count to him, I ſee you are in 
** conſternation ; but do not deſpair : heaven 
is juft, and there are compaſſionate hearts 
„among mankind.” Ah, Sir,” replied: 
the villager, lifting up his head, is it for a 
man who, after having ſerved his country: 


twenty years, retired covered with wounds, 


and who has never ſince ceaſed to labour 
without relaxation, is it for him to ſtretch 
** out his hand for charity? Ought not the 
* earth, Which is bedewed with my ſweat, to 

give me ſubſiſtence? Shall Lend my life by 


«© begging 
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© begging my bread l. A ſoul fo lofty, and 
ſo noble, in an obſcure perſon, aſtoniſhed the 
Count. You have ſerved then?“ ſaid he. 
* Yes, Sir, 1 took up arms under Berwick, 
© I made the campaigns of Maurice. My 
& father, before an unfortunate law-fuit had 
<< ſtripped him of his eſtate, had ſufficient to 
« ſupport me in the rank to which J was ar- 
„ rived. But at the ſame time that I was 
„reduced, he was-undone. We came here 
& to conceal ourſelves ; and out of the wreck 
of our fortune we purchaſed a little farm, 
„ which I cultivated with my. own hands, 
«< Our former condition was unknown, and 
& this latter, to which I ſeemed born, gave 


© me no ſhame, I maintained, and: conſoled 


© my father. I married, there was my mis- 
ce fortune; and it is now that I feel-it.”— 
« Your father is dead ?”——* Alas, yes.” — 
« Your wife ?”—** She is. happy in not hav- 
« ing ſeen this diſmal day. Have you a 
* family ?”—** I: have but one daughter, and 
„ the poor girl!... . Do not you hear her 
„ ſighs ? She kides herſelf, and keeps at a 
« diſtance from me, that ſhe may. not diſtrat 
my ſoul.” Luzy would fain have ruſhed 
into the cottage where Lauretta was mourn- 
ing ; but he reſtrained himſelf, for n__ of a 
diſcovery. 

ac 1 faid he to. the fatter, giving him 
his 


his 
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his purſe: This aſſiſtauce is very ſmall ;- 
<« but when you want, remember the Count 
de Luzy. I live at Paris.” On faying 
theſe words he went away, without giving 
Eanretta's father time to return him thanks, 
What was the aſtoniſhment of the good old 
Bazil, on finding a conſiderable ſum in the 
purſe ! Fifty louis, more than triple the reve- 
nue of his little vineyard ! ** Come hither, 
© my child,” cried he; © look at him who 
goes yonder ; it is not a man, it is an angel 
© from heaven. But I am deceived. It is 
* not poſlible that he ſhould intend to give 
* me ſo much. Go, Lauretta, run after 
& him, and let him ſee that he has committed 
5 a- miſtake.” Lauretta flies after Luzy, and 
having overtaken him, My father,“ ſaid ſne 
to him, cannot believe that you intended 
to make us ſo great a preſent, He ſends. 
**-me to return it to you.“ — Ah, Lauretta, 
„ is not all that I have at your and yeur fa- 
** ther's_ diſpoſal? Can 1 pay him too-richly: 
* for having given birth to you? Carry back 
* tEis poor gift: it is only an earneſt of my 
good will; but carefully conceal. from him 
the motive: tell him only that I am too. 
happy in obliging a man of worth.” Lau- 
retta was about to return him thanks. To- 
* morrow,” ſaid he to her, © at break of 
** day, as I paſs the end of the village, I will 
receive, 
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receive, if you pleaſe, your thanks with 
your adieus.— What! do you go away 
© to-morrow !”—** Yes, I go away the moſt 
* paſſionate lover, and moſt unhappy of 
* men.” —*<© At break of day !—That is a- 
bout the hour when my father and I go 
* out: to work.“ Together?“ “ No; 
he goes firſt: 1 have the cage of the houſe 
upon me, and that delays me a little.“ 
© and do you paſs my road ?”—* I croſs it 
above the village; but were it neceſſary to 
go out of my way, it is certainly the leaſt 
** that I owe you for ſo many marks of friend- 
„ ſhip.” —*< Adieu then, Lauretta, till to- 
* morrow. Let me ſee you, though but for 


* a moment: that pleaſure will be the laſt of 


« my life.” 

Bazil, at Lauretta's return, bad no more 
doubt of Luzy's benefactions. Ah, the 
good young man ! Ah, excellent heart! 
cried he every inſtant. ** However, daughter, 
*©let us not neglect what the hail has left us. 
The leſs there is of it, the more care we 
© muſt take of what is left.” 

Lauretta was ſo touched with the Count's 
goodneſs, ſo afflicted at being the cauſe of his 
unhappineſs, that ſhe wept all.the night. Ah, 
if it were not for my. father,” ſaid ſhe, 
what pleaſure ſhould I have had in follow- 
ing him!“ The next day-ſhe did not put 

on 
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on her holiday-clothes ; but notwithſtanding 
the extreme ſimplicity of her dreſs, ſhe forgot 
not to mingle in it a little coquettry nat ural 
to her age. I ſhall ſee him no more: what 
« does it ſignify whether I am more or lels 
* handſome in his eyes? For one moment it 
js not worth the trouble.” On ſaying theſe 


words, ſhe adjuſted her cap and her tucker. 
: She bethought her of carrying him ſome fruit 
t in her breakfaſt-baſket. © He will not de- 
e ſpiſe them, ſaid ſhe : I will tell him that 
* & 1 have gathered them.“ And while ſhe ranged 
5 the fruit on a bed of vine · leaves, ſhe bedewed 
: them with her tears. Her father was already 


ſet out; and with the grey light of the dawn 
c i = was already mingled that gentle tint of gold 

and purple diffuſedby Aurora, when the poor 
girl, with a diſtracted heart, arrived alone at 


0 the end of the village. The inſtant after, ſhe 
7 ſaw the Count's poſt coach appear, and at 
1 1 that ſight ſhe was troubled. The moment 
s. that he ſaw her, 'Luzy leaped out of his car- 
A 3 | Triage; and coming towards her with an air of 

ſorrow, I am penetrated, beautiful Lauret- 
i ta,“ ſaid he to her, © with the favour which 


* you do me. IJ have at leaſt the conſolation 
. * to ſee jou ſenſible of my pain, and I can 
“believe that you are ſorry at having made 
* me unhappy.” I am diftreſſed at it,” 
replied Lauretta, and would give all the 
«« wealth. 
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wealth you have beſtowed on us, never to 
have ſeen you. .— And I, Lauretta, I would 
© give all I have never to quit you as long as 


% live,”—*© Alas, I ſhould think it de- 
** pended only on yourſelf : my father could 
© refuſe you nothing; he loves you, he re- 


“ veres you. —“ Fathers are cruel ; they 
would have us marry ; and I cannot marry 


you: let us think no more of it; we are 


going to leave each other, to bid an eternal 


adieu; we who never, if you had been in- 


'** clined to it, would have ceaſed to live for 


* one another, to love each other, to enjoy 


together all the gifts which fortune has be- 


* {towed on me, and all thoſe which love has 
<<. conferred on you. Ah! you have no con- 
c ception of the pleaſures which awaited us. 
© If you had any idea of them? If you knew 
what you renounce!“ — Why, without 
% knowing them I feel them. Be aſſured, 


that ever fince I have ſeen you, every thing 


that is not you, is nothing to me. At firſt 
*© my mind was dazzled with the fine things 
„ which you had promiſed me; but ſince all 
* that is vaniſhed : I have thought of it no 
< longer, I have thought only of you. Ah! 
jf my father would agree to it!“ 4 What 
* occaſion for his agreeing to it! Do you 
<< wait for his conſent to love me!] Does not 
{© our happineſs depend on ourſelves ? Love, 

& fidelity, 
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be fidelity, Lauretta, theſe are your titles, and 
& my ſecurities. Are there any more ſacred, 
“ more inviolable? Ah! believe me, when 
& the heart is | beſtowed, every thing is 
cover, and the hand has only to follow it. 
© Give me then that hand, that I may kiſs 


7 « jt a thouſand times, that I may bedew it 
«© with my tears.” * There it is,” ſaid ſhe, 
2 weeping. *©* It is mine,” cried he, © this 
I « dear hand is mine, I hold it of love: to take 
1 C it from me, they muſt take my life. Yes, 
r “ Lauretta, I ſhall die at your feet, if we 
y « muſt part.” Lauretta really believed that 
3 he would literally die on loſing her. Alas !” 
as ſaid ſhe, ©* and ſhall I be the cauſe ?—* Yes, 
n- e cruel girl, you will be the cauſe. You de- 
s. *« fire my death, you do.” Oh! Heaven, no: 
vw I © 1 would lay down my life for you.“ 
ut BR <© Prove it then,” ſaid he, doing her at the 
d, Y ſame time a kind of Aang * and follow 
ng me if you love me.” © No,” ſaid ſhe, 
irt I cannot, I cannot hit the conſent of 
ngs FR © my father,” —* Very well, leave, leave 
all g © me then to my deſpair.” At theſe words 
no FR Lavretta, pale and trembling, her heart pierced 
Aab! FR with forrow and fear, dared neither to hold 
hat FR Luzy's hand, nor let it go. Her eyes, full of 
you tears, followed with terror the diſtracted 
not looks of the Count. Deign,” ſaid ſhe to 


him, in order to appeaſe him, ** deign to pity 
VoL. III. G „ me, 
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< me, and to ſee me without anger. I hoped 
<-this teſtimony of my gratitude would have 
been agreeable to you; but I dare no longer 
* offer it you,” © What is it?“ faid he: 
« Fruit, and for me! Ah, you little tyrant, 
& you inſult me. Give me poiſon.” And 
throwing down the baſket, he retired in a rage. 
Lauretta took that emotion for hatred, and 
her heart, already too much ſoftened, could 
not ſupport this laſt attack. Scarce had ſhe 
ſtrength to get away a few paces, and faint 
at the foot of a tree. Luzy, who followed 
her with his eyes, runs up and finds her bathed 
with tears, her boſom choaked with obs, 
pale, and almoſt lifeleſs. He is diſtreſſed, he 
thinks at firſt only of recalling her to life; 
but ſoon as he ſees her ſpirits return, he avails 
himſelf of her weakneſs, and before the is well 
recovered of her ſwooning, ſhe is already at a 
great diſtance from the village, in the Count's 
coach, and -in the arms of her raviſher, 
* Where am I?” ſaid the on opening her 
eyes: © Ah, my Lord Count, is it you! 
% Are you carrying me back to the village!” 
* Deareſt half of my ſoul,” ſaid he to her, 
* preſſing her againſt his boſom, I have lived 
eto ſee the moment when our adievs almoſt 
** coſt us both our lives. Let us put no more 
eto that trial two hearts too weak to ſuſtain 
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© I reſign myſelf to thee, my dear Lauretta; 
© on thy lips I ſwear to live for thee alone.” 
© [ aſk no better lot,” ſaid-ſhe to him, than 
ce to live alſo for you alone. But my father! 
& Shall I leave my father? Has not he a right 
* to. diſpoſe of me? — Thy father, my 
& Lauretta, ſhall. be loaded with riches; he 
< ſhall partake the happineſs of his daughter: 
© we will be both his children. Depend on 
„my tenderneſs to eafe and conſole him. 
* Come, let me catch thoſe tears,. let me drop 
* my own into thy boſom :. they are the tears 
« of joy, the tears of pleaſure.” The dan- 
gerous Luzy mingled with bis language all 
the charms of ſeduction, and Lauretta was 
not inſenſible: while her father, uneaſy, af- 
flicted, ſeeking his daughter, calling on her 
with loud cries, aſked after her through the 
whole village; and not ſeeing her again in the 
evening, and retiring diſtreſſed, in deſpair at 
having loſt her, that image preſents itſelf to 
his mind, wholly occupies it, and troubles 
it without ceaſing. It was neceſſary to be- 


guile his grief. 


Luzy ran with his horſes, the blinds of his 
carriage were let down, his people were ſure 
and faithful, and Lauretta left behind her no 
trace of her flight. It was even eſſential to 
Luzy to conceal his having carried her off. 
He detached one of his domeſtics, who from 
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a village quite out of the road, contrived to 
tranſmit to the miniſter of Coulange this billet, 
in which Luzy had diſguiſed his hand writing. 
„Tell Lauretta's father to be eaſy, that ſhe 
„eis well, and that the lady, who has taken 
her with her, will have the ſame care of her 
as of her own child. In a ſhort time he 
„ ſhall know what is become of her.” 

This note, which was far from affording 
conſolation to. the father, ſufficed to palliate 
the crime of elopement to the daughter, Love 
had penetrated into her foul ; he laid open the 
_ avenues of it to pleaſure ; and from that time 
the clouds of grief diſperſed, the tears dried 
up, ſorrow was appeaſed, and a tranſient, but 
profound oblivion of every thing but her lover, 
ſuffered her to taſte, without remorſe, the cri- 
minal happineſs of being his. 

The kind of delirium, into which the fell 
on arriving at Paris, completed the diſſipation 
of her ſoul. Her houſe was a fairy-palace ; 
every thing in it had the air of enchantment. 
The bath, the toilette, the ſupper, the delicious 
repoſe which love left her, were fo many va- 
ried forms which voluptuonſneſs aſſumed, to 
ſeduce her through the medium of her ſenſes, 
When ſhe waked, ſhe thought herſelf ſtill de- 
ceived by a dream, When ſhe roſe, ſhe ſaw 
herſelf ſurrounded with women, attentive to 
ſerve her, and jcalous. of pleaſing her. She, 
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65 
who had only ſtudied to obey, had only to 


deſire in order to be ebeyed. ** You are 
& queen here,” faid her lover, and I am 
<< your principal ſlave.” 

Imagine, if it is poſſible, the ſurpriſe and 
tranſport of a young and ſimple country girl, 
at ſeeing her fine black hair, fo negligently 
tied till. that time, the wavy ringlets of which 
Nature alone had formed, now rounding into 
curls beneath the. ply. of art, and. riſing in a 
diadem, beſpangled with flowers and dia- 
monds ; at ſeeing diſplayed to her eyes the 
moſt gallant ornaments,. which ſeemed to ſo- 
licit her choice; at ſeeing, L ſay, her beauty 
iſſae, radiant as from a cloud, and ſpring up 
again in the brilliant pannels which environed 
her, in order to multiply her charms. Nature 
had. laviſhed on. her all her graces; but ſome 
of thoſe gifts had need of being cultivated, 
and the accompliſhments. came in a croud to 
diſpute with each other the care of inſtructing 
her, and the glory of embelliſhing her. Luzy 
poſſeſſed and adored his conqueſt, intoxicated 
with joy and love. 
la the mean time, the good Bazil was the. 
moſt. unhappy of fathers. Brave, full of ho- 
nour, and above all: jealous. of his daughter's: 
reputation; ;. he had ſought her, expected her 
in. vain, without publiſhing his uneaſineſs; 
and no body in the village was made acquaint- 
G. 3: ed 
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ed with his misfortune. The miniſter came 
to aſſure him of it himſelf, by communicating 
to him the note which he had received. Ba- 
zil gave no credit to this note; but diſſembling 
with the paſtor, My daughter is diſcreet, 
faid he to him, but ſhe is young, ſimple, 
and eredulous. Some lady has had a mind 
© to take her into her ſervice, and has pre- 
„ vailed on her to prevent my denial, Let 
© as, for fear of ſcandal, huſh up this little jp 
* imprudence of youth, and leave the people I 
* to believe that my daughter quitted me 
© with my .own conſent. The ſecret reſts 
* with you; ſpare the daughter and the fa- 
<< ther.” The miniſter, a prudent and wor- 
thy man; promiſed and kept filence. But F 
Bazil, devoured by chagrin, paſſed the days S 
and nights in tears. What is become of 
her?“ faid he: © Is it a lady that ſhe has 1 
followed? Is there any ſo mad as to rob a 
father of his daughter, and to undertake to 
ce carry her off? No, no, it is ſome raviſher 
« who has ſeduced and ruined her. Ah, if 
] can diſcover him, either his blood or 
mine ſhall waſh out my injury,” He went 
himſelf to the village, whence they had brought 
the note. By the miniſter's informations he 
contrived to diſcover the perſon who had been 
charged with the meſſage; he examined him; 
but his anſwers only confuſed him the more. 
| 5 The 
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The very ſituation of the place ſerved only to 
miſlead him; It was ſix leagues out of the 
road which Luzy had taken, and lay quite 
acroſs the country. But had Bazil even com- 
bined the two circumſtances of the departure - 
of the Count and his daughter's elopement, 
he would never have ſuſpected ſo virtuous a 
young man. As he confided his grief to wn 
body, nobody could give him any light. 
groaned therefore within himſelf, in 4 
tion of ſome caſual gleam to clear up his ſu- 
ſpicions. Oh, Heaven,“ faid he, it 
„ was in your wrath that you gave her to 
me! And I, mad as I was, congratulated 
myſelf on ſeeing her grow up and improve! 
What formed my pride, now conſtitutes 
% my ſhawe. Oh, that ſhe had died as . 
© as ſhe was born!“ 

Lauretta endeavoured 'to petfilade bertel 
that her father was eaſy, and the regret of 
having left him, touched her but faintly. 
Love, vanity, a taſte for pleaſures, a taſte ever 
ſo lively in its birth, the care of cultivating 
her talents; in ſhort, a thouſand amuſements, 
continually varied, divided her life, and filled 
her foul. Luzy, who loved her to idolatry, 
and who feared leſt he ſhould loſe her, ens 
poſed her as little as poſſible in public; but 
he contrived her all the means which myſtery 
has invented, of being inviſible amidſt the 
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great world. This was enough for Lauretta:: 
Huppy in pleaſing him whom. ſhe loved, ſhe 


felt not that reſtleſs deſire, that want of being 


ſeen and admired, which alone brings out ſo 
many handſome women to our ſpectacles and 
gardens, Though, Luzy, by the choice of a 
ſmall circle of amiable men, rendered his ſup- 
pers amuſing, ſhe was taken up at them only 
with him; and ſhe was able to convince him 
of it without diſobliging any body elſe. The 
art of reconciling partialities to good manners, 
is the ſecret of delicate ſouls : coquettry ſtu- 
dies it; love knows it without having learnt 
it. 

Six months paſſed away in that union, that 
ſweet intelligence of two hearts filled and ra- 
viſhed. with each other, without wearineſs, 
without uneaſineſs, without any other jealou- 
ſy than that which makes us. fear what we do 


not pleaſe ſo much as we love, and which 


renders us. deſirous of combining every thing 
that can. captivate a heart. 

In this interval Lauretta's father had twice 
received news of. his daughter,. with. preſents 
from the lady who had taken her into friend- 


ſhip. It was to the miniſter that Luzy di- 


reed. Remitted to the next poſt to the vil- 
lage by a faithful ſervant, the' packets came 
to hand anonymous; Bazil could not. tell to 


whom to ſend them back; an and then his re- 
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fuſals would have created doubts of what he 
wiſhed to be believed, and he trembled leſt 
the curate ſhould have the fame fuſpicions 
with himſelf, ** Alas!” faid the good fa- 
ther to himſelf, © my daughter is, perhaps, 
% yet virtuous. Appearances accufe her; 
& but they are only appearances ; and though 
„ my ſuſpicions ſhould be juſt, 1 muſt la- 
„ ment, but 1 ought not to des Ia my 
child.“ 

Heaven owed ſome i to the virtue 
of this worthy father; and it was Heaven, 
without doubt, which brought about the ac- 
cident I am going to relate. 

The little wine-trade which Bazil carried 
on, obliged him to come to Paris. As he was. 
traverſing that immenſe city, he was ſtopped 
in the ſtreet by ſome carriages croſſing each 
other, The voice of a lady in a fright en- 
gaged his attention. He ſees . . . He dares not 
believe his eyes.. Lauretta, his daughter, in 
a gilt glaſs chariot, ſuperbly dreſt, and crown - 
ed with diamonds. Her father would not 
have known her, if, perceiving him herſelf, 
ſurpriſe and confuſion had not made her ſhrink 
back and cover her face. At the movement | 
which ſhe made to hide herſelf, and ſtill more .j 
at the cry which, eſcaped” her, he could not | 
doubt but- it was. ſhe. While the carriages. 
which were locked together were diſengaging, 
Bazil: 
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Baꝛil ſlips. between the wall and his daughter 


chariot, gets up to the ſtep of the chariot- 
door, and with a ſevere tone, ſays to Lauretta, 
* Where do you live?“ Lauretta, ſeized with 
fear and trembling, tells him. her habitation. 
© And what name do you go by?“ Cou- 
lange, replied ſhe, looking down, from 
< the place of my birth.“ Of your birth ! 
* Ah, wretch + , . . This evening, at dulk, 
* be at home, and alone.” At theſe words 
he gets down, and purſues his way. 

The ſhock which Lauretta had received was 
not yet overcome, when ſhe found herſelf at 
home. | 4 

Luzy ſupped in the country. She was left 
to herſelf at the moment when ſhe had moſt 
She was going 
to appear before her father, whom ſhe had 
betrayed, forſaken, and overwhelmed with 
grief and ſhame : her crime then preſented 
itſelf. to her in the moſt odious form. She 
began to feel the vileneſs ' of her condition. 
The intoxication: of love, the charms of plea- 
fure had baniſhed the thought; but as ſoon 
as the veil was fallen off, ſhe ſaw herſelf ſuch 


as ſhe was in the eyes of the world, and in 


the eyes of her father. Terrified: at the exa- 
mination and ſentence which ſhe was about 
to undergo, © Wretch !” cried ſhe, melting 
into: tears, where can I fly! Where can 

& hide 
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< hide me! My father, honeſty itſelf, again 
© finds me, gone aftray, abandoned to vice, 
« with a man who is nothing to me! O my 
e father! O terrible judge! How ſhall L 
« appear before you?“ ſt came more than 
once into her mind to avoid him and difappear; 
but vice had not yet effaced from her ſoul the 
holy laws of nature. I, to reduce him to 
& deſpair,” ſaid ſhe; © and after having 
& merited his regraiiies to draw his curſe 
* upon me! No, ou unworthy the 
name of his daughter, I revere that ſacred 
«-name. Though he came to kill me with 
« his own hand, I ought to wait it, and to 
„ fall at his feet. But, no, a father is 
„always a father, Mine will be touched 
„with my tears. My age, my weakneſs, 
% the-Count's love, his favours, all plead for 
% me; and when Luzy ſhall ſpeak, I ſball 
no longer be ſo culpable.“ 

She would have been diſtreſſed if her people 
bad been witneſſes of the humiliating ſcene 
which was preparing. By good luck ſhe had 
given out that ſne ſupped with a friend, and 
her women had made themſelves a holiday 
that evening. It was eaſy to her to get rid of 
two footmen who attended her, and when her 
father arrived, ſhe received him herſelf, 

Are you alone ? '—* Yes, Sir. He 
enters with emotion, and after having looked 
her 
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her in the face, in a ſorrowful and melancholy 
ſilence, What buſineſs have you here?“ 
ſaid he. Lauretta anſwered by throwing her. 
ſelf at his feet, and bathing 'them with her 
tears. I ſee,” ſaid the father, caſting his 
eyes around him, * in this apartment where 
<< every thing beſpeaks riches and luxury, I 
“ ſee that vice is at its eaſe in this town, 
* May I know who has taken care to enrich 
„you in ſo ſhort a time, and from whom 
come this furniture, theſe clothes, that fine 
„ equipage in which I ſaw you ?”—Lauretta 
ſtill replied. only by tears and ſighs. Speak 
« to me,” ſaid he, you ſhall weep after- 
% Wards; you will have time enough.“ 

At the recital of her ſtory, of which ſhe 
diſguiſed nothing, Bazil paſſed from aſtoniſh- 
ment to indignation, ** Luzy!” ſaid he, 
„that worthy man !... Theſe then are the 
„ virtues of the great! The baſe wretch ! In 
„giving me his geld, did he think he paid 
me for my daughter? Theſe proud rich 
« folks think, that the honour of the poor 
« is a thing of no value, and that miſery 
« ſets itſelf to ſale. He flattered himſelf with 
«© confoling me! He promiſed you to do it! 
* Unnatural man! how little does he know 
„the ſoul of a father! No, ever ſince I loſt 
© thee, I have not had one moment without 
& ſorrow, not one quarter of an hour of 
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peaceful ſleep. By day, the ground which 
J cultivated was watered with my tears; in 
the night, while you forgot yourſelf, while 
you were. loſing yourſelf in guilty pleaſures, 
your father, ſtretched on his ſtraw, tore 
his hair, and called on you with loud cries. 
Ah what! Have my groans never re-echoed 
to thy ſoul! Has the image of a father 
diſtreſſed never preſented itſelf to 22 
thought, never troubled your repoſe P 

Oh! Heaven is my witneſs,” ſaid ſhe, 
that if ever I had thought I had occaſioned 
you ſo much ſorrow, I would have quitted 
every thing to fly to your arms. | revere 
yon, I love you, I love you more than 
ever. Alas! what a father have I afflicted! 
At this very inſtant, when I expected to 
find in you an inexorable judge, I hear 
from your own mouth only reproaches full 
of gentleneſs. Ah, my father ! when I fell 
4 at your feet I felt only ſname and fear; but 
E | now It is with: affection that you ſee me 
A penetrated, and to the tears of repentance 
are joined thoſe of love!” Ah! I revive, 
I now find my daughter again,” cried 
Bazil, raiſing her up.“ Your daughter, 
60 las. ” faid Lauretta, * ſhe is no longer 
“ worthy of you,” —* No, do not diſcourage 
„ thyſelf. Honour, Lauretta, is without 


doubt a great happineſs; innocence a greater 
Vor. III. H „ fill, 
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e ſtill; and if I had the choice, I would 
<c rather have ſeen thee deprived of life. But 
when innocence and honour are loſt, there 
ſtill remains one ineſtimable good; virtue 
which never periſhes, which we never loſe 
© without return. We have only to wiſh 
for it, it ſprings up again in the ſoul; 
and when we think it extinguiſhed, a Goole | 
touch of "remorſe gives birth to it a- new. 
This will conſole you, daughter, for the 
Joſs of your innocence, and if your repen- 
tance be ſmeere, heaven and your father are 

appeaſed. Fer the reſt, nobody in the vil- 

lage knows your adventure; you may appear 

there again without ſhame.”—*© Where, 
<6 my father ?”—*© At Coulange, whither [ 
% am going to carry you.” (Theſe words 
embarraſſed Lavretta.) © Haſte,” continued 
Bazil, to ſtrip off thoſe ornaments of vice, 
% Plain linen, a ſimple boddice, a white 
% petticoat, theſe are the raiments of thy 
4 condition, Leave his envenomed gifts, to 
<< the wretch who has feduced you, and fol- 

low me without more delay.” 

One muſthave been poſſeſſed at this moment 
of the timid and tender ſoul of Lauretta, muf: 
have loved, like her, a father and a lover, to 
conceive, to feel the combat which aroſe in 
her feeble heart, between love and natute. 
{The trouble and agitation, of her ſpirits kept 
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her immoveable and mute. © Let us go,” 
ſaid the father, moments are precious.” 
Pardon me,” cried Lauretta, falling again- 
on her knees before him; pardon me, my 
« father; be not offended if I am flow to 
You have read the bottom of 
* my ſoul. Luzy wants the name of huſ- 
&« band; but all the rights which the ten- 
r fdereſt love can give him, he has over me. 
<«< would fly him, detach-myſelf from him, 
follow. you though to death. But to ſteal. 
away in his abſence, to leave him to be- 

lieve that I have betrayed him!“ How; 
© wretch.? and what ſignifies to you the. 
« opinion of a vile decciver ? and what are 
* the rights of a paſſion which has ruined- 
and diſhonoured you ? You love him ! you- 
% love your fhame then. You prefer his vile 
* favours to the. innocence which he has- 
** robbed you of? You prefer to your father. 
the moſt cruel. of your enemies? You dare. 
* not fly him in his. abſence, and quit him 
without his conſent ! Ah! when you were 
to quit your father, to overwhelm him, 
*© to drive him to. deſtruction, you were not. 
**- then. ſo timorous. And what do you expect 
** from your raviſher ? That he ſhould defend 
* you? That he ſhould withdraw you from 
** paternal authority? Oh! let him come; 
* let him dare to drive me hence; I am. 
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alone, unarmed, enfeebled by age; but 
'* they ſhall ſee me extended on the threſhold 
Hof your door, calling for vengeance to 
God and man. Your lover himſelf, in 
H order to get at thee, ſhall march over my 
{© body, and paſſers by ſhall ſay with horrour, 
© There is the father whom ſhe diſavows, and 
„ whom her lover tramples under his feet.” 
% Ah! my father,” ſaid Lavretta terrified 


at this image, ** how little de you know the 


„man whom you rail againſt fo cruelly ! 
Nothing is gentler, nothing more ſenſible, 
** You will be to him reſpectable and ſacred,” 


“ Dare you talk to me of the reſpe& of one 


* who diſhonours me? Doft thou hope that 
© he may ſeduce me with his perfidious gen- 
& tleneſs ? I will not fee him: if you can 
© anſwer for him, I cannot anſwer for 
© myſelf.” —<© Well, do not fee him, but 
< permit me to ſee him, but for a moment.“ 
—<<© What do you aſk? me to leave you alone 
« with him! Ah! though he ſhould take 
ce away my life, J would not ſhew him that 
< complaiſance. While he was able to keep 
you from me it was his crime, it was thine, 
J was not anſwerable for it. But Heaven 
ce now puts you again under my guard, and 
© from this moment I anſwer to Heaven for 
© thee. Let us go, daughter, it is already 
« dark; this is the inſtant for us to depart ! 

| 5 rejolve : 
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© reſolve :- renounce thy father, or obey. 
© You pierce my heart.” — ** Obey, I tell 
* thee, or dread: my curſe.” At theſe terrible 
words, the trembling. Lauretta had no ſtrength 
to reply. She undreſſes herſelf before her 
father's eyes, and puts on, not without a flood 
of tears, the plain dreſs which he had pre- 
ſcribed to her. My father,” faid ſhe t 
him at the moment ſhe was preparing to follow. 
him, © dare I aſk, as the price of my obe- 
e dience, one ſingle favour? You do not wiſh: 
© the death of him whom I ſacrifice to you. 
© Suffer me to write him two words, to in- 
& form him it is you that L obey, and that. 
* you oblige me to follow. you.“ — What !. 
* that he may come to carry: you off again, 
*© to ſteal you from me? No, I will leave no 
c trace of you. Let him die of ſhame, he 
* will do juſtice upon himſelf ; but of love J 
* never fear that: libertines never die of it.” 
Then, taking, his daughter by the hand, he. 
carried her out without noiſe; and the next 
morning, embarking on the Seine, they re- 
turned into their own country. 

At midnight the Count arrives at his houſe, 
where he flatters himſelf pleaſure awaits, and 


love invites him, and finds all there in alarm- 
and confuſion, 


Lauretta's people tell him with fright that 
they do not know what is become of her; that: 
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 LAURETTA, 


they have ſought her in vain; that ſhe had 
taken care to ſend them out of the way, and. 
had ſeized that moment to elude their vigilance; 
that ſhe did not ſup at her friend's; and that 
on going off ſhe had left every thing behind 
her, even to her diamonds, and to the gown 
ſhe had worn that day, | 
« We muſt wait for her,” ſaid Luzy after 
a long ſilence. Do not go to-bed: there is 
* ſomething incomprehenſible in this affair.” 
Love, which ſeeks to flatter itſelf, began 
by conject ures to excuſe Lauretta; but find- 
ing them all deſtitute of probability, he deli- 
vered himſelf up to the moſt cruel ſuſpicions, 
An involuntary accident might have detained 
her; but in the abſence of her people to 
6 undreſs herſelf, to make her eſcape alone, at 
© duſk, to leave her houſe in uneaſineſs ! alt 
* this,” ſaid he, clearly ſhows a premedirated 
flight. Has Heaven touched her? Is it re- 
© morſe that has determined her to fly me? 
« Ah! why can I not at leaft believe it! but 
* if ſhe had taken an honeſt part, ſhe would 
© have had pity of me, fhe would have writ- 
* ten to me, though it were bur two words, 
of conſolation and adieu. Her letter would 
„ not have betrayed her, and would have 
© ſpared me ſuſpicions, grievous to me, and 
** diſhonourable to her. Lauretta, O Heaven! 
* candour itſelf, innocence, truth! Lauretta 
« unfaithful 
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ec unfaithful and perfidions ! ſhe who but 


| & this very morning.. . No, no, it it incre- 
; ce dible . . . and yet it is but too true.” Every 
t moment, every reflexion ſeemed a new proof; 
d but hope and confidence eould not quit his 
n heart. He ſtruggled againſt perſuaſion, as an 

expiring man againſt death. If ſhe were to 
er « return,“ ſaid he, if ſhe were to return in- 
is & nocent and faithful! Ah, would my fortune, 
; „my life, all my love be ſafficient to repair 
an the injury 1 do her! What pleaſure ſhould 


d- I 6% have in confeſſing myſelf in fault! With 
ei- hat tranſports, with what tears, would I 
us. „ efface the crime of having accuſed her! 
1ed 3 | © Alas! I dare not flatter myſelf. with being. 
to I 6 unjuſt: I am not ſo happy.” 
at [I There is no body who, in the uneaſineſs 
and ardour of expectation, has not ſometimes 
experienced at Paris the torment of liſtening 


re- to the noiſe of the coaches, each of which we 
me: take for that which we expect, and each of 
but which by turns arrives, and carries away, as it 
ould paſſes, the hope whick it has juſt excited; The 
writ- unhappy Luzy was till three in the morning 
ords, in this cruel perplexity. Every carriage 
ould which ke heard was, perhaps, that which was 
have | bringing back Lauretta; at laſt hope, ſo often 
and deceived, gave place to deſpair. © I am 
ven! ** betrayed,” ſaid he, I can no longer doubt 
aretta tk, e's plot which his been concealed 


ichful WY from 
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* from me. The careſſes of the perfidious 
creature ſerved only the better to diſguiſe it. 
They have artfully choſen the day on which 
J. was to ſup in the country. She has left 
every thing behind her, to let me under- 
* ſtand that ſhe has no farther occaſion for 
my preſents, Another without doubt 
e overwhelms her with them. She would 
have been aſhamed to have had any thing 
© of mine. The moſt feeble pledge of my 
love would have been a perpetual reproach 
* of her treachery and ingratitude. She 
* would forget me, in order to deliver her- 
© ſelf up in peace to the man ſhe prefers, 
* Ah the perjured wretch } does ſhe hope to- 
& find any one who loves: her like me? I 
loved her too well, J gave myſelf too much 
up to it. Her deſires, by being perpetually. 
< prevented, became extint, Theſe are the 
« ways of women. They grow tired of every 
thing, even of. being happy. Ah! canſt 
thou be ſo now, perfidious girl! Canſt thou 
* be ſo, and think of me? Of me! do 1 
„ ſay? What ſignify to her my love and 
„ grief! Ah, while I can ſcarce reſtrain my 
* cries, while I bathe her bed with my tears, 
* another, perhaps, . . Horrible thought! 1 
cannot ſupport it. I will know this rival, 
& and if the fire which burns in my breaſt 
has not conſumed me before day, I will 

not 
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not die. without vengeance, It is doubt- 
„ {orne one of thoſe falſe: friends whom I 
* have imprudently introduced to her. So- 
& lipny, perhaps . . He was taken with 
* her, when we ſaw her in her own village. 
« „, She was fimple and fincere then. 
© How is ſhe changed! He wanted to ſe 
« her again, and I, poor eaſy fool! think- 
e ing myſelf beloved, believing it impoſlible- 
« for Lauretta to be unfaithful, brought my 
4e rival to her. I may be deceived, but in 
« ſhort it is he whom I ſuſpect. I will be ſa · 
10 risfied inſtantly. *©* Follow me,” ſaid he 
to one of his domeſtics ; and it was ſcarce 
day-light, when, knocking at the Chevalier's. 
door, Luzy aſked to ſes him. He is not 
*« at home, Sir,” ſaid rhe Swiſs, — ©© Not 
« at home pe No, Sir, he is in the coun- 
« try. How long fince ?“ — . Since. 
{© yeſterday evening.“ “ At what hour?“ 
“ About duſtc.“ “ And what part of the 
country is he gone to?“ — “ We do not 
* know : he has taken only his valer de 
chambre with him.”-—** In what carriage?” 

— In his vis a-vis.” — * Is his abſence. to 


by. be long! 8 6 He will not be back this 


25 zaun; and has been me to take 

care of his letters.“ At his return tell 
* him that I was here, and that I defi re to 
« ſee him. 


At: 
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At laſt, ſaid he, on going away, I am 
* convinced. Every thing agrees. Nothing 
* remains but to diſcover where they have 
© concealed themſelves. I will tear her from 
« his arms, the perfidious wretch! and Lwilt 
have the pleaſure of waſhing away with his 
© blood my itijury and her treachery !” 

His reſearches were ineffectual. The Che- 
valicr's journey was a myſtery which he could 
not penetrate. Luzy. was therefore fifteen 
days on the rack; and the full perſuaſion that 

Soligny was the raviſher,. diverted. him from 
every other idea. 5 

In his impatience, he ſent every morning to 
know if his rival was returned. At laſt he 
was told, that he was juſt arrived, He flies. 
to him, inflamed with anger; and the favoura- 
ble reception given him by. the Chevalier on- 
ly irritated him more. My dear Count,” 

ſaid Soligny, © you have been very earneſt in 
© your enquiries for me; how can I ſerve 
« you?” © In ridding me,” replied. Luzy, 
at the ſame time turning pale, either of a 
life which I deteſt, or of a rival whom 
% Thate, You have carried off my miſtreſs ; 
© nothing remains but to pluck out my 
heart.“ My friend,” ſaid the Chevalier 
to him, © I have as great a deſire to have my 
throat cut as yourſelf, for I am quite mad 
with vexation ; but I have no quarrel with 

1 « vou; 
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vou; if you pleaſe, let us underſtand each 


other. Lauretta has been carried off, you 
„ ſay; I am very ſorry for it; ſhe was a 
charming girl; but upon my hotionr it was 
not by me. Not that I pique myſelf on 
any delicacy in that point. In love 1 
forgive my own friends, and allow myſelF 
theſe little petty - larcenies; and though I 
heartily love you, yet, if Lauretta had 
thought proper to deceive you for. me, rather 
than for another, I ſhould not have been 
cruel. But as to carrying them off, I don't 
like that, that is too ſerious a buſineſs 
for me; and if you have no other reaſon 
<* for killing me, I adviſe you to let me live, 
< and to breakfaſt with me.” Though the 
Chevalier's language had very much the air of 
frankneſs, Luzy ſtill retained his ſuſpicions. 
© You - diſappeared,” faid he, © the ſame 
evening, at the ſame hour; you lay hid 
for a fortnight; I know befides that you 
* loved her, and that you had an inclination 
for her at the very time that I took her.” 
* You are in luck,” faid Soligay, | that 
in the humour I am now in, 1 love vou 
2 to come to an explanation. Lau- 
retta went off the ſame evening with me; 
I have nothing to ſay to that: it is one of 
** thoſe critical rencounters which form the 
* Intrigue of romances. I thought Lauretta 
© beautiful 
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"= ee as an angel, and I had an incli- 
15 "pation for her, it is true; but if you will cut 
* the "throats of all who are guilty of the 


© ſame crime, mercy upon one half of Paris 
hs important article then is the ſecret of 


* my journey, and abſence ? Very well, I 

© will explain that matter.” 

* I was in love with Madam de Blanſon, 
or rather I was in love with her riches, her 
* birth, her credit at court; for that woman 
has every thing in her favour, except her- 
„ ſelf You know, that if ſhe is neither young 
nor handſome, to make amends fie has a 
deal of ſenſibility, and is eaſily ſet on fire. 
„ had got into her good graces, and ſaw no 


* impoſſibility to be, as it is called, happy, 


< without proceeding to marriage. But mar- 
riage was my point; and under cover of 
< that reſpectful timidity, inſeparable from a 
s delicate love, I eluded all opportunities of 
<* making an ill uſe of her weakneſs. So 
much reſerve diſconcerted her. She never 
„ ſaw, ſhe ſaid, a man ſo timorous and ſo 
% much of the novice. I was as baſhful 
as a young girl: my modeſty abſolutely 
< tantalized her. In ſhort, not to trouble you 


Vith all the arts J employed for three months 


* to ſuſtain attacks without ſurrendering, 
never did coquette ſtrive ſo much to kindle 
ineffectual deſires. My conduct was 4 
6: | © maſter- 


2 
- = 
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:* maſter· pioce of prudence and dexterity : 
It 1 ce put the widow was too hard for me. I am 
e © her dupe: yes, my friend, ſhe has ſurpriſed 

= * my credulous innocence. Seeing that ſhe 
of FR © muſt attack me regularly, ſhe talked of 


I marriage. Nothing was more advantageous +: 
c than her propoſals, Her fortune was to be 

n, FE © entirely in my power. There remained 

er FR *© only one bar to our happineſs, I was very 


“young, and ſhe was not ſufficiently ac- 
* quainted with my character. In order to 
< try one-another, ſhe propoſed to me to. paſs 
* ſome days together, tete a tete, in the coun- 
* try. A fortnight's ſolitude and liberty, 
„ faid ſhe, will give us a truer idea of each 
<© other, than two years at Paris.“ I gave into 
<< the ſnare, and ſhe managed fo well that 1 
forgot my reſolution. How frail is man, 
and how little certain of himſelf ! Having 
< taken up the part of huſband, I was obliged _ 
< to maintain it, and ] gave her the beſt 
opinion of me that I poſſibly could; but in 
* a ſhort time ſhe thought ſhe perceived that 
my love abated. It was in vain that I pro- 
© teſted it was the ſame; the told me that ſhe 
was not to be deceived with empty words, 
and that ſhe plainly ſaw the change in me. 
In ſhort, this morning, I received my diſ- 
charge in form from under her own hands. 
It runs in theſe words. The ſlender 
VoL. III. trial 
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e trial which I have made of your ſentiment; 
is ſufficient, Be gone, Sir, whenever you 
<< pleaſe. I would have a huſband whoſe 
© attentions ſhould never relax; who loves 
c me always, and always the fame.” Are 
« you ſatisfied? There is my adventure, 
© You ſee it is quite of a different nature from 
© that which you attribute to me. I have 
been carried off, as well as your Lauretta; 
Heaven grant, that they have not done by 
her as they did by me! But now you are 
undeceived with reſpect to me, have you no 
< other ſuſpicion? “ J am loſt in them,” 
faid Luzy : “ forgive my ſorrow, my deſpair, 
and my love, the ſtep which I have juſt 
„ taken,” „ *Plhaw !” replied Soligny: 
nothing was more juſt. If I had taken 
<< away your miſtreſs, I muſt have given you 
ſatisfaction. There. is nothing in it; ſo 
much the better: and ſo we are good 
friends. Will you breakfaſt with me?“ 
„ would .die.”—** That would be going 
© rather too far. Preſerve that remedy for 
more ſerious diſgraces. Lauretta is a pretty 
girl, though a little knaviſh baggage ; en- 
« deavour to ſee her again; but if you cannot 
ee get her, take another, and the ſooner the 

better.“ 
While Luzy remained inconſolable, and 
Was ſcattering his money with a liberal hand, 
in 


1 F r 
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in order to diſcover ſome traces of Lauretta, 5 
ſhe was at her father's; lamenting her errour, 
or rather her lover. 

Bazil had given out in the village, that he 
had not been able to live withont his daughter, 
and that he had been to fetch her home. 


They found her ſtill improved. Her graces 


were now blown; and that which 1s called the 
air of Paris had given her new charms, even 
in the eyes of the villagers. The ardour of 
the youths who had ſought her was renewed, 
and became ſtill more lively. But her father 
N them all. You ſhall never marry in 
© my life-time,” ſaid he. I would not 
© impoſe upon any one. Work and lament 
« with me. I have juſt ſent back to your 
e unworthy lover all his preſents. We owe 
him nothing now, except our ſhame.” 
Lauretta, humble and ſubmiſſive, obeyed 
her father without complaining; and without 
daring to raiſe her eyes towards him. It was 
to her an incredible difficulty to reſume the 
habitude of indigence and labour. Her feet, 
grown tender, were wounded ; her delicate 
hands wy made fore ; but theſe were light 


evils. The pains wi the body are nothing,” 


1 ſhe, groaning; * thoſe of the foul are 

much more grievous.” 
Though Luzy was perpetually preſent to 
Ber, and her heart was not able to detach itſelf 
E-2 from: 
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from him, ſhe had no longer either the hope 
or deſire of returning to him. She knew what 
bitterneſs her going aſtray had diffuſed over 
the life of her unhappy father; and though 
ſhe had been at liberty to quit him again, ſhe 
would not have conſented to it. But the 
umage of the grief, in which ſhe had left her 
lover, purſued her, and was her torment. 
'The right he had to accuſe her of perfidy and 
gratitude, was a freſh cauſe of anguiſn.— 
If I could but write to him! But I: have 
neither the liberty, nor the means. Not 
content with obliging me to abandon him, 

< they would have me forget him. I ſhall FR 
*© ſooner forget myſelf; and ĩt ĩs as ĩimpoſſible 

<« for me to hate him as to forget him. If he 

«© was culpable, his love was the cauſe, and | 

I cannot puniſh him for it. In all that he“ 
<< did he meant only my. happineſs and my 
© father's. He deceived himſelf, he led me 
< aſtray ; but at his age one thinks only of | 
„ love. Yes, I owe it to him, I ewe it to | 
“ myſelf, to clear up my conduct; and 
« in that point alone my father ſhall not be! 
% obeyed.” The difficulty now was only to 
procure the means of writing; but her father, 
without intending it, had hand her the 

trouble. = 
One evening Luzy, reticiog more afflited ÞY 
than ever, received an anonymous packet. 
The 
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The hand in which the direction was written 
was unknown to him; but the poſt-mark told 
him enough. He opens it with precipitation; z 
he diſcovers the purſe which he had given 


Bazil, with the fifty louis which he had left 


in it, and two like ſums which he had ſent to 
him. '** I ſee the whole affair,” ſaid he: I 


% have been diſcovered. The father in in- 


% dignation ſends me back my preſents. 
% Haughty and ſevere, as | perceived him. 
“ As ſoon as he knew where his- daughter 
&« was, he came to fetch her, and forced her 
“ to follow him.” That moment he aſſembles: 
ſuch of his domeſtics as attended Lauretta. 
He examines them, he aſks if any one amoag 


them had not ſeen with her a countryman,. 
= whom he deſcribes: to them, 


One of them 
actually remembers that, the very day that ſhe- 
went away, a man exactly like the perſon he 
deſcribes got up to the boot of Lauretta's 
coach, and ſpoke to her for a moment. 
* Come quickly,” cried Luzy, put poſt- 
“ horſes to my chaiſe !? 

The ſecond night, being arrived at ſome 
leagues from Coulange, he cauſes the ſervant 
who attended him to diſguiſe himſelf like a 


= peaſant, ſends him to get information, and 
in the mean while endeavours to take reſt. 


Alas, there is none for the ſoul of a lover in 


He counts the mi- 
nutes 


ſo. violent a. ſituation, 
14 
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nutes ed the departure of bis emiſſiry to 
his return. 

„ Sir,” faid the ſervant, good news 
% Eanretta is at Coulange, at her father's,” — 
„Ah, I breathe again.“ “ They talk even 
6 of marrying her. —* Of marrying her !— 
<<] muſt fee her. You will find her in 
<< the vineyard: ſhe works there all day.” — 
* Juſt Heaven !-what hardſhip ! Come, I will 
£6 he concealed; and yon, under that diſguiſe, 
4 ſhall watch the moment when ſhe is alone, 
* Let us not loſe an inſtant : away!” 7 

Luzy's emiſſary had told him truth. 4 
nich perſon in his ſituation, had offered him- 
ſelf as a match for Lanretta; and the miniſter 
had ſent to Bazil to perſuade him to accept 
Te: 

In the mean time, Lauretta toiled in the 
vineyard, and thought of the unhappy Luzy. 
Luzy arrives, and perceives her at a diſtance: 
he advances with precaution, ſees her alone, 
runs up, throws himſelf before her, and 
ſtretches out his arms. At the noiſe which he 
made acroſs the vine-leaves, ſhe raiſes her 
head, and turns her eyes; My God!“ cried 
ſhe. . . Surprife and joy took from her the uſe 
of her voice. She was in His arms, all trem- 
bling, without having been able to mention 
his name. Ah, Luzy,” faid ſhe, at laſt 
« 38 it you! This is what J aſked of Heaven. 

| wm _ am 
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© [ am innocent in your eyes: that. is 


£6 


enough; I will endure the reſt. Adieu, 


„ Luzy, adieu for ever! Be gone; and la- 
% ment your Lauretta. She reproaches you 


( 


with nothing. Tou will be dear to her ta 


4“ her laſt breath. I, cried: be, locking her 
in his arms, as if they: were about to tear her 
from him again, I quit you Thou half 
„of myſelf, + live: without thee, far from 


60 


„ thee! No, there is not that power on 


earth that ſhall ſeparate us. There 


« is one which is ſacred to me: the will of 


et 
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my father. Ah, my loſt friend ! If you 
had known the profound grief into which 


my flight plunged him, ſenfible and good 


as you are, you would have reſtored me 
to his tears, To take me away from him 
a ſecond time, or to plunge a dagger into 
his boſom, would be to me the fame 
thing. You know me too well to require 
it of me ; you are too humane to wiſh it 
yourſelf, Caſt away a hope which 1 have 
loſt, adieu. Heaven grant that I may ex- 
piate my fault! But I can ſcarce reproach 
myſelf for it. Adieu, I ſay: my father 
is coming : it would be dreadful that he 
ſhould fiad us together.” © It is what 


1 would have,” faid Luzy : 1 wait for 
bim.“ — Ah, you are aow going to re- 
double my forrows,” | | 


At 
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At that inſtant Bazil arrives; and Luzy, 


advancing ſome paces to meet him, throws 


himſelf at his feet. Who are you? What 
& do you want?” ſaid Bazil, aſtoniſhed at 
firſt. But as-ſoon as he had fixed his eyes on 
him, © Wretch'!” cried he, drawing back, 
© be gone, take yourſelf away from my ſight.” 
— No; I ſhall die at your feet, if you will 


6 not vouchſafe to hear me..“ After hay: 


cc 


ing ruined, diſhonoured the daughter, dare 
you preſent yourſelf to the father.!”—** [ 
«© am to blame, I: confeſs, and here are the 
*© means to puniſh me,” ſaid he, preſenting his 
ſword. *© But if you will hear me, I hope 
* that you will have compaſſion on me.“ 
* Ah,“ ſaid Bazil, looking at the ſword, 
if I were as baſe, as cruel as yeu! . . . See, 
faid he to his daughter, how groveling is 
vice, and how great the ſhame of it, ſince 


it obliges a man to crouch at the feet of his 


* fellow · creature, and to ſuſtain his con- 
«© tempt.” If I were only vicious, re- 
plied Luzy haughtily, far from imploring 
© you; I ſhould- brave you. Attribute my 
© humiliation: only to that which is the moſt 
< honeſt and moſt noble cauſe in nature, to 
4 Jove, to virtue itſelf, . to the deſire which I 
have of expiating a fault, excuſable perhaps, 


and with which I reproach myſelf fo cruelly, 
L only becauſe I have a good heart,” Then, 


with 
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with all the eloquence of ſentiment, he en- 
deavoured to juſtify. himſelf, attributing the 
whole to the warmth. of youth, and the in- 
toxication of paſſion, - 

„The world is very happy, replied Baz, 
& that your paſſion has not been that of mo- 
© ney! You would have been a Cartouche, 
1% (Luzy chafed at this diſcourſe.) Yes, a 
„ Cartouche. And why not? Will yeu have 
„ the meanneſs to think that innocence and 
% honour are of leſs value than riches and 


= e life? Have you not availed yourſelf ef the 


* weakneſs, the infirmity of this unhappy 
girl, in order to rob her of theſe two trea- 
6 ſures? And me, her father, do you think 
you have done me a Jeſs injury, than if you 
“ had murdered me? A Cartouche is broken 
* on the wheel, becauſe he ſteals riches, with 
„ which-we may diſpenſe ; but for you, who 
* have taken from us what a. well-educated 
e girl, what a virtuous father cannot loſe 
« without dying, what have you merited ? 
They call you noble, and you believe your- 
* ſelf ſo. Theſe are the marks of that no- 
e bility of which you are fo vain, At a time 
of diſtreſs, when: the moſt wicked of man- 
* kind would have had pity. on me, you accoſt 
*© me, you pretend to pity me, and you ſay 
in your heart, There now is a wretch 


* who has no other conſolation in the world. 


_ 
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* hut his baughter: : ſhe is the only bleſſing og | 
a Heaven has left him; and to-raorrow I wilt 
© carry her away from him.” Yes, barbarian ! 
yes, villain ! this is what paſſed in your ſoul. 
And I, poor credulous-fool, I admired you, . = 
loaded you with bleſſings, and prayed Hea - 
ven to accompliſh all your wiſhes ; while 
all your wiſhes were to ſeduce my daughter! 
What do ] fay, wretch as I am! I: delivered 
her up to you, I engaged her to run after 
you, in truth to reſtore to you that gold, 
that poiſon, with which you thought to 
corrupt me: it ſeemed as if Heaven had 
warned me that it was a deſtructive and 
treacherous gift; I reſiſted the impulſe, and 
forced myſelf to believe you compaſſionate 
and generous ;. you were only perfidious 
«© and unpitying ; and the hand which I 


« would have kiſſed, which 1 would have ÞYl © 
„ watered with my tears, was preparing to WY ( 
& pluck out my heart. Behold, continued ä 
he, baring his boſom,. and ſhowing his ſcars, 


“ behold what a: man you have diſhonoured! 
4% I have ſhed, for my country, more bleod 


< than you have in all your veins : and you, : 
“Sir, What are your exploits ? Diſtreſſing a ; 
«© father, and debauching his daughter! em- ; 
6. poiſoning my days and hers, See there the 

“ unhappy. victim of your ſeduction, ſee her ! 
there ſteeping in her tears her daily bread: WY y 


HBrougliꝭ 
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<* Brought up in the ſimplicity of an innocent 


and laborious life, ſhe loved it; ſhe now 
e deteſts it: you have rendered inſupportable 


labour and poverty to her: ſhe has loſt her 
joy with her innocence, and ſhe can no 


„longer lift up her eyes without bluſhing, 
„Rut that which diſtracts me, that which I 
© will never forgive you, is, that you have 
* ſhut the heart of my daughter againſt me; 


= © you have extinguiſhed the ſentiments of 


nature in her ſoul; you have made the 
* company of her father a torment to her; 
&& perhaps, alas! .. . I dare not ſpeak it. 
perhaps I am her averſion.“ 

* Ah, my father.!” cried Lauretta, who 
till then had remained in dejection and con- 
** fuſion, * Ah, my father!” this is puniſhing 
me too much. I merit every thing except 
< the reproach of having ceaſed to love you.“ 
On ſaying theſe words, ſhe fell at his feet, and 
kiſſed the duſt of them. Luzy proftrated him- 
ſelf before him, and in an exceſs of tenderneſs, 


yy father,” fad he, * pardon her, par- 


** don me, embrace your children; and if the 
% raviſher of Lauretta be not too unworthy 
of the name of her huſband, I.conjure you 
to grant me that title.“ 

This return would have ſoftened a harder 


| heart than Bazil's, © If there were,” ſaid 


he to Luzy, © any other way of reſtoring to 
| 40 
me 
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„ me my honour, and to both of you you; 
4 innocence, I would refuſe this. But it i; 
« the only one; 1 accept it, and much more 


“ for your fakes than for my own; for I nei- 


< ther expect, and will have nothing from 
you, and will die in cultivating my vine- 
e 

The love of Luzy and Lauretta was conſe- 
erated at the foot of the altar. Many people 
faid that he had done a mean thing, and he 
agreed to it: © But it is not,” faid he, that 


© which they attribute to me. The ſhame 


<« was in doing the wrong, and net in re- 


<c pairing it.“ | 
There was no way of engaging Bazil to 


quit his humble habitation, After having 
tried every art to draw him to Paris, Madam 4 
de Luzy obtained of her huſband to purchaſe 
an eſtate near Coulange, and the good father? 
conſented at laſt to go there and ſpend his old? 


age. 


he died, embraced his grandchildren. 


Two hearts formed for virtue were raviſhed | 
in having recovered it. That image of ce.“ 
leſtial pleaſures, the agreement of love and in- 
nocence, left them nothing more to deſire, but 
to ſee the fruits of fo ſweet an union. Heaven 
heard the wiſh of Nature; and Bazil, before 
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boy F'NJOY, Madam, all the comforts of 
% your houſe; do the honours, and be 
e the delight of it; but never trouble your 
© head about the conduct of it.” This, near 
eight years ago, was the language of the haugh- 
ty Melidor to his wife. The advice was 
agreeable to follow ; and accordingly the 
young and lively Acelia had pretty well fol- 


I lowed it. But reaſon came with age ; and 


the kind of intoxication, in which ſhe had 


3 been plunged, vaniſhed. 


Melidor had had the misfortune of being 


born in opulence, Brought up among the 
| 2X young nobility of the kingdom, inveſted on 
entering into the world with a conſiderable 
charge, maſter of his wealth from the age of 
reaſon, it became to him the age of follies. 
His prevailing foible was to want to live like 
Ja man of quality, He made himſelf familiar 
vith the great, carefully ſtudied their manners; 
and as the noble and ſimple graces of a true 
Courtier are not eaſy to imitate, it was to the 


Vol. III. K airs 
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airs of our little lords that he attached him- 
ſelf, as to good models. 

He would have thought it a diſgrace not to 
have been able to ſay, My domains, and my 
uaſſals : he laid out, therefore, the better part 
of his ready money in the purchaſe of lands, 
the revenue of which was ſmall indeed, but 
the rights whereof were magnificent. 

He had heard ſay, that the great lords 
had ſtewards who robbed them, creditors 
whom they did not pay, and miſtreſſes who 
were not very faithful; he conſidered it, 

herefore, as beneath him to look into his ac- 
counts, to pay his debts, or to be delicate in love. 
His eldeſt fon had ſcarce attained his ſeventh 
year; he took particular care to chuſe him a 
governour that was ſelf-ſufficient and a cox- 
comb, who had no other merit than that of 
making a handſome bow. 

This governour was the dependent of an 
humble friend of Melidor's, called Duranſon, 
naturally an inſolent, low fellow, a kind of 
dog, who bar ked at all paſſers by, and careſſed 
only his maſter. The part he acted Was that 
of a miſanthrope, full of arrogance and mo- 
roſeneſs. Rich, but covetoas, he found it 
convenient to have a good houſe which was 
not his own, and pleaſures of every ſort of 
which another bore the expence, A ſilent ob- 
ferver of all that paſſed, one might fee him 

ſank 
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ſunk in his armed chair, deciding on every 
thing with a few cutting words, and ſetting 
himſelf up as a family-cenfor. Woe to the 
good man who was not an object of fear ! 
He tore him to pieces without mercy, it his 
air had diſpleaſed him ever ſo little. 

' Melidor took the moroſeneſs of Duranſon 
for philoſophy. He was conſcious that he was 
lis hero; and the incenſe of a man of his 
character was to him a delicate perfume. The 
rough flatterer took care not to expoſe himſelf 
to the world, If he applanded Melidor in 
public, it was only with a glance, or a com- 
plaiſant ſmile : he kept his panegyrick for a 
tete a tete; but then he gave him a full meal 
of it. Melidor could ſcarce believe himſelf en- 
dowed with ſuch eminent merit; but there 
muſt be ſomething in it, for his friend Du- 
ranſon, who aſſured him of it, was the far- 
theſt in the world from being a nauſeous flat- 
terer. ; 

It was not enough to pleaſe the huſband ; 
Duranſon had alſo flattered himſelf with ſe⸗ 
ducing the young wife. He began by 
ſpeaking well of her alone, and very ill of all 
others of her age and condition. But ſhe was 
as little touched with his ſatires as his enco- 
miums. He ſuſpected that he was deſpiſed; 
he endeavoured to make himſelf dreaded, and 
by ſome malignant and ſharp ſtrokes he made 

3 her 
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her perceive that it was at any time in bis 
power to be ſevere even on herſelf. That 
ſucceeded no better. I may have foibles,” 
faid ſhe to him, and I allow them to be 
** attacked, but at a little more diſtance, if 
** you pleaſe. A perpetual cenſor would be 
* almoſt as tireſome to me as a ſervile 
„ flatterer.” 

By the reſolute tone which ſhe aſſumed, 
Duranſon faw plainly that, in order to reduce 
her, he muſt go a little farther about. Let 
** me cadeavour,” ſaid he, to make her 
*« ſtand in need of me: let me afflidt her in 
order to conſole her; and when her 
«« wounded vanity ſhall throw her off her 
<< guard, I will ſeize one of thoſe moments 
of diſguſt. The confident of a woman's 
„ ſorrows. is often the happy avenger of 
ee them.” i 

« I pity you, Madam,” faid he, © and l 
* ought no longer to conceal from you what 
« afflicts me ſenfibly, For ſome time paſt 


*: Mclidor goes aſtray ; he is guilty of follies; | . 
„ and if he goes on in this manner, he vil!“ 
ce no longer have occaſion for ſuch a friend! 


« as myſelf,” 


Whether it was levity, or diſfimulaticn = 
with a man whom ſhe did not eſteem, Ace 
received this information without deigning to 
appear moved. He dwelt upon it, made « BY 
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merit of his own zeal, and declaimed againſt 
the caprices and irregularities of huſbands of 
the age: ſaid that he had made Melidor bluſh 
at it; and oppoſing the charms of Acelia to 
the dowdies which touched her huſh ind, he 
grew ſo very warm, that he. forgot his part, 
and ſoon betrayed himſelf. She ſmiled with: 
diſdain at the knave's want of addreſs. ** That 
4e js what I call a friend,” ſaid ſhe; “ and 
„not thoſe baſe adulators, whom vice keeps 
* in pay in order to flatter and ſerve it. 1 am 
© very ſure, for example, that you have told 
5 Melidor to his face all that you have juſt: 
© now ſaid to me.” —*® Yes, Madam; and 
* a great deal'more.”——** You- will then, to 
© be ſure, have the courage to reproach him 
with his wrongs before me; to overwhelm 
him with them.”—* Before you, Madam 
* Ah, beware of making a noiſe : that would 
© be to alienate him irrecoverably. He is 


He would conſider 
*© me only as a perfidious friend. And who 


| = © knows: to what hidden motive he would 
friend! 


* impute our correſpondence? ' No matter; 
* I will convict him, and confront him in 
vou with a witneſs whom he cannot diſ- 


| © prove.” —** No, Madam, no, you will be 


* undone, It is by diſſembling wrongs that 
* a woman governs: diſcretion, gentleneſs 
K 2 and 
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% and your charms, theſe are your advan - 
tages over us. Complaint and reproach 
only ſerve to exaſperate us; and of all the 
methods of correcting, the worſt is to put 
us to confuſion.” He was in the right, 
but to no purpoſe, Acelia would hear 
nothing. I know,” faid ſne, all my 
© riſk ; but though it were to come to a rup- 
© ture, I would not act, by my ſilence, the 
„% convenient woman to my huſband.” He 
ſtrove in vain to diſſuade her; he was reduced 
to aſk her pardon, and to intreat her not to 
puniſh him for a zeal which, perhaps, was 
imprudent. And this then,” ſaid Acelia, 
is that courageous freedom of yours which 


nothing can intimidate? J ſhall be more 


* diſcreet than you; but remember, Du- 
© ranſon, never hereafter to ſay any thing of 
your friends that you would not have them 
* hear again. As to me, whatever injury 
% my huiband does me, I forbid you ever to 
© ſpeak to me about it,” 

Duranſon, enraged at fo ſcurvy a reception, 
yowed the deſtruction of Acelia ; but it wa: 
neceſſary firſt to involve her in the ruin of her 
huſband, 

No body at Paris has ſo many friends as an 
opulent and prodigal man. Melidor's friends, 
at his ſuppers, never failed to commend him 
to his face; and they had the kindneſs to wait 
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till they were withdrawn from table, before 


ch they ridiculed him. His creditors, who daily 
he increaſed, were not ſo complaiſant; but his 
ut ME friend Duranſen kept off the throng. He 
at, knew, he faid, the way to impoſe on thoſe. 
ear knaves, However, as they were not all 
my | equally timid, there was a neceſſity from time 
apo time, in order to appeaſe the moſt turbulent, 
the to have recourſe to expedients; and Duranſon, 
He : under a fictitious name, coming to the ſuc- 
ced {RY cour of his friend, lent him money on pledges: 
to on the moſt! als contracts. 
Was The more Melidor's affairs became diſor- 
lia, dered, the leſs he wiſhed to hear of them. 
nich! Manage it,” ſaid he to his ſteward, © I will: 
"ore (FR ©© fign, but leave me at peace.“ At laſt the 
Du- RY fiteward came to tell him that his. capital was 
oof (FR exhauſted, and his effects were going to be 
hem ſeiſed. Melidor fell on his agent, and told 
jury bim he was a rogue. Call me what you 
er to © pleaſe,” replied the cool ſteward ; but 
* *© you are in debt, and muſt pay, and becauſe - 
tion, | you fail; they are geing to ſue you.” 
wa AY: Melidor ordered the: faithful Duranſon to 
her be called, and aſked him if he had no reſource. 
2“ You have one very ſure one: let your 
as an wife engage herſelf.— “ Ah! but will ſhe 
ends, YR © conſent to it?“ To be ſure] can ſhe 
him © heſitate, when your honour is at ſtake ? 
wait WR However, do not alarm her; treat the matter 
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& as a trifle, and let her ſee in this engage- 
ment nothing more than a common form, 
„ which ſhe cannot avoid fulfilling.” Meli- 
dor embraced his friend, and repaired to his. 
wife. 

Acelia, wholly devoted to her amuſments, 
knew nothing of what paſſed. But happily 
heaven had endued her with a juſt way of 
thinking, and a firm ſoul. I am juſt come, 
„Madam,“ ſaid her huſband, © from ſeeing 
* your new carriage: it will be exquiſite, 
% Your new horſes are arrived: Ah, my dear, 
* what a beautiful ſet! the Count de Piſa 
© trains them. They are full of ſpirit; 
« but he will break them; he is the beſt 
<« driver in all Paris.“ 

Though Acelia was accuſtomed to the 
galantries of her huſband, ſhe could not help 
being ſurſpriſed and pleaſed with this laſt, <<] 
% ruin you:“ ſaid ſhe.—* Prithee, my dear, 
c what better uſe can I make of my fortune 
than to employ them in what pleaſes: you? 
„Give a looſe to your deſires, and enjoy 
& them at your eaſe, I have nothing which 
& is not at your ſervice; and ] flatter myſelf 
* that you think ſo; A propos,” added he 
careleſsly, 1 have fome deeds to- ſettle, 
& which the common forms of buſineſs will 
« require you to ſign, But we will talk of 
that this evening. At preſent I can think 
4 of 
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„ of nothing but the colour of your carriage; 
© the varniſher only waits for your directions.“ 
« J will confider of it,” faid ſhe; and as 
ſoon as he was gone, ſhe fell into reflexions 
on what had paſſed between them. 

Acelia was a rich heireſs, and the law ſe- 
cured her the diſpoſal of her fortune. She 
perceived the conſequences of the engagement 
propoſed to her; and in the evening, inſtead 
of going to the play, ſhe went to her attorney, 
What was her ſurpriſe, on learning that Me- 
lidor was reduced to the moſt ruinous expedi- 
eats ! She employed the time of the play in 
getting intelligence and advice. 

At her return ſhe concealed her uneaſineſs 
before the company at ſupper; but when her 
huſband, tete a tẽte with her, propoſed to her 
to engage for him, I will not abandon you,“ 
faid ſhe, © if you will deign to truſt yourſelf 
* to me; but | require an entire confidence, 

* a full power of ruling my houſe.” 

Melidor was humbled at the thought of 


105 


baring bis wife for a tutour: he told her that 


ſhe had no reaſon to be alarmed, and that he 
would not ſuffer her to take fo diſagreeable a 
charge upon herſelf,—** No, Sir, I have 
** negleCted it too long: it is a fault which 1 
will no longer be guilty of.” He gave up 


the point, and the creditors being aſſembled 
tne next day, Gentlemen, ſaid he to 
them. 
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them, your viſits are troubleſome to me; 
*© my wife would be glad to talk with you; 
„ ſee and ſettle with her.“ Gentlemen, 
ſaid Acelia to them in a prudent, but aſſured 
tone, ©* though my eſtate be my childrens, 1 
am ſenſible that I ought to aſſiſt their fathet 
with it; but I will have it done foirly, 
% Thoſe who are honeſt ſhall find me punctual; 
„ but I will not ſatisfy knaves for the follics 
* of a ſpendthrift. Bring me your demands 
© to-morrow, I require only time to examine 
them; 1 will not let you wait.“ 

From the moment that Acelia ſaw herſelf 
at the head of her houſe, ſhe was no longer 
the fame woman. She caſt her eyes on her paſt 
life, and ſaw nothing in it but the flutter of a 
thouſand idle occupations. ** Are theſe," 
ſaid ſne, the duties of a mother of a family! 
es it then at the price of her honour and 
© of her peace, that ſhe muſt pay for hand- 
* ſome ſuppers, rich equipages, and brilliant 
“ trifles?“ 

<« Sir,” ſaid ſhe to her huſband, ** to-mor- 
row I ſhall have the ſtate of your debts; ! 
©< muſt have that of your revenues: order 
& your ſteward to come to me.“ The ſteward 
came and gave in his accounts. Nothing was 
more clear : far from having money in hand, it 
was found that he had advanced, and there 


was. due to him above double the amount 
of 
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of his accumulated wages. I ſee,” ſaid 
Acelia, that the ſteward underſtands his 
* accounts better than we do. We nave no- 
© thing to do but to pay him, thanking him 
„at the ſame time that we are not more in his 
6e debt.“ To pay him!“ faid Melidor in 
a low voice; and with what ??—* Out of 
©« my fund. The firſt ſtep in oeconomy is to 
turn off the ſteward.” 

A reform was. inſtantly made in the houſe- 
kold, and in the expence ; and Acelia ſetting 
the example, Courage, Sir,” ſaid ſhe; 
et us cut to the quick: we ſacrifice only our 
* vanity,” — © But decency, Madam?“ 
*6 Decency, Sir, conſiſts in not diſſipating the 
& ſubſtance of another, and the innocent enjoy- 


ment of one's own.”—* But, Madam, at 


* diſcharging your people you pay them; and 
e that is exhauſting our only reſource.” — 
ge eaſy, my dear: I have trinkets and 
* diamonds:; and by facrificing only theſe 
« ornaments, I-make myſelf one which is well 
„worth them all.“ | 

Next day the creditors arrive, and Acelia 
gives them audience, Thoſe of whom Melidor 
bad purchaſed moveables of value, or ſuper- 
fluous knick-knacks, conſented to take them 


back again, with a fair allowance. The reſt, 


enchanted with the reception and good inten- 
tions of Acelia, unanimoully agreed to abide 
| by 
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by her deciſions; and her Sy graces 
united all minds. 

One alone, with an air ſomewhat confuſed, 
ſaid that he could not abate any thing. He 
had valuable effects in pledge; and on the 
liſt of monies borrowed, he was ſet down for 

an enormous uſury. Acelia detained him by 
himſelf, in order to bend him if poſſible. 
% Madam ſaid he, preſſed by her reproach- 
es; ** I come net here on my own account; 
* and M. Duranſon had better have excuſed 
* me from playing this villainous part.” — 
<4. Duranſon, fay you! What! it is he who 
„ under your name. He himſelf.“ 
«© So our pledges are in his hands.“ -“ Yes, 
% and a writing from me, in which I declare 
« there is nothing due to me.“ And may 
* J have a duplicate of that writing?“ 
<« Certainly, and preſently if you will, for 
© the name of an uſurer fits heavy on me.“ 
This was a weapon for Acelia ; but it was not 
yet time to enlighten Melidor, and incenſe 
Duranſon. She thought it neceſſary te dif- 
ſemble ſome time longer. 

Her lawyer, who came to ſee her, found 
that in twenty-four hours ſhe had laid by a 
good part of her revenue, and diſcharged a 
multitude of debts. * You proceed,” ſaid 
he, © upon good principles. Oeconomy is of 
& all reſources the moſt ſure and the eaſieſt. 

«[t 
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4c Tt enriches one in an inftant with all the 
ce wealth that has been diſſipated.” | 

While they were diſcourſing, Melidor in 
confuſion afflicted himſelf at ſeeing his houſe 
firipped. © Nay, Sir,” ſaid his wife, © con- 
« ſole yourſelf : I retrench nothing but your 


| : „ follies.” But he conſidered only the world, 


and the humiliation -of a fall, He retired in 


3 conſternation, leaving Acelia with her lawyer. 


A young woman has in buſineſs a prodigious 
advantage: beſides inſpiring hope and the 
deſire of pleaſing, ſhe intereſts, and diſpoſes to 
2 kind of eaſineſs which men have not for one 


another. Nature contrives a ſecret intelligence 
between the two ſexes. Every obſtacle is re- 
moved before them, every difficulty vaniſhes; 
and inſtead of treating one another as enemies, 
like man to man, with a woman we deliver 
7 ourſelves up as friends. Acelia was more than 
once a proof of it; and her lawyer exerted a 
Leal and affection in ſerving her, which he 
EZ would not have had for her huſband. 


* Madam,” faid he to her, on ſtating the 


balance of Melidor's eſtate with his debts, 
el find enough to acquit them. But effects 
ſold in a hurry commonly go at a low price. 
Let us ſuppoſe that his are free; they will 


„ 


more than anſwer the two hundred 


i] „ thouſand crowns which he owes; and if 
you will engage yourſelf for him, it is not 


VoL. III. L. « impoſſible- 
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*<. impoſſible to reduce this multitude of 
“ ruinous debts to a ſmall number of more 
« ſirple and leſs burdenſome articles,” 
© Do it, Sir,“ ſaid Acelia, I conſent: I 
< engage myſelf for my huſband ; but let it 
© be without his knowledge.“ The lawyer 
acted with prudence ; and Acelia was autho- 
riſed to contract in Melidor's name. 

Melidor had acted openly with her in every 
article but one, which he had not dared to 
declare to his wife. In the night Acclia, 
hearing him groan, endeavoured tenderly to 
comfort bim. You do not know all,” faid 
he; and theſe words were followed with z 
profound filence. Acelia preſſed him in vain; 
thame ſtopped his mouth. What!“ tid 
ihe, have you forrows which you dare 
not confide to me! have you a friend more 
„ tender, more ſure, more indulgent ?” 
© The greater right you have to my eſteem,” 
replied Melidor, “ the more I ought to bjuſh 
at the confeſſion which I have yet to make 


ce to you. You have heard of the courtefat | 6 
Eleonora... What ſhall I ſay to you? Se! 


* has notes from me for upwards of fifty thou- 


„ ſand crowns.” Acelia ſaw with joy ti | 


moment to regain the heart of her huſband, 


It is not a time for reproaching you, fan 


ſhe, © with a folly of which you are afham 


ed, and to which my own diſſipation has | f 


«6 perhaps 


6 
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«© perhaps, expoſed you. Let us repair and 
« forget our wrongs : this laſt is not without 
« remedy.” Melidor had no conception that 
a woman, till that time ſo full of levity, 
ſhould all of a ſudden have acquired ſo much 
conſideration. Acelia was not leſs ſurpriſed 
that a man, ſo haughty and vain, ſhould ſud- 
denly become ſo modeſt, © May it not be 
6% happy for us,“ ſaid they to each other, 
% that we have fallen into misfortune ?” _ 
The next day Acelia, having conſidered 
well, went in perſon to Eleonora's. ** You 
„ know not,” ſaid ſhe to her, © who is 
« come to ſce you? It is a rival.” And witk- 
out any further preparation ſhe told her name. 
«© Madam,” faid Eleonora, I am con- 
* founded at the honour you do me. I am 
ſenſible I have done you wrong; but my 
condition muſt be my excuſe, Melidor is 
to blame, and on ſeeing you I blame him 
myſelf: he is more unjuſt than | imagined.” 
Madam,” faid Acelia, I complain nei- 
ther of you nor of him. It is a puniſhment 
due to a thoughtleſs woman to have a liber- 
tine huſband ; and I have at leaſt the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing that Melidor has till ſome 
delicacy in his taſte. You have under- 
ſtanding, and appearance of decency and 
graces worthy to embelliſh virtue.” 
You view me, Madam, with too much 
L 2 6 indulgence ;; 
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« indulgence; which convinces me of the 
truth of what has been often told me, that 
* the moſt virtuous: women are not thoſe 
* who are moſt ſevere on us. As they have 
% nothing to envy us, they have the goodneſs 
© to. pity us. Thoſe who. reſemble us. are 
% much more rigid! they tear us to pieces, 
«© while they imitate us.“ I will tell you,” 
replied Acelia meaning to bring her to her 
purpoſe, © what we blame moſt in perſons of 
% your way of life; it is not that weakneſs 
*« of which ſo many women have cauſe to, 
i bluſh, but a paſſion ſtill more odious, 
*© The fire of youth, the reliſh of pleaſures, 
« the attraction of a voluptuous and uncon- 
* fined life, ſometimes even ſentiment itſelf, 
for I can believe you ſuſceptible of it, all 
e this may have its excuſe ; but in re- 


* nouncing the modeſty of a woman, you 
* are at leaſt the more obliged" to have that. 
« of a man; and is there not a kind f! 
te honeſty which you do not renounce ?” Þ * 
Tes without doubt.” —* Very. well; tell? 
& me then, does that honeſty permit you to- 
& make an ill uſe of the intoxication and folly | | 
« of a lover, to ſuch a degree as to require, 
and to accept of his mad engagements, | * 
* that are ruinous to his family? Melidor, | 3 
« for example, has given you notes for fifty | 4 
* thouſand crowus; and do you perceive the 
*« conſequence ÞY 
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et conſequence of them, and how much room 


ce there is to be ſevere againſt ſuch a feduc- 
« tion? Madam, replied Eleonora, it 
ee was a voluntary gift; and M. Duranſon 
« can witneſs for me that I have refuſed much 
„larger.“ You know M. Duranſon?“ 
&« Yes, Madam; it was he that put Melidor 
« into my hands; and I was willing on that 
& account to acquit him of all his own pro- 
© miſes,” “ Very well: be has fet down 
« his -own article then to his friend's ac- 
* count. — He told me fo, and I imagined 
„that Melidor had approved of it, As to the 
« reſt, Melidor was at his own liberty; I 
„have nothing of his but what he has given 
me, and nothing in my epinion can be 
* more fairly acquired.”—* You think ſo, 
* but would you think ſo, if you were the 
* child that is ſtripped for it? Put yourſelf 
* in the place of a mother of a family, whoſe 
* huſband ruins her in this manner; wha 
* is on the point of ſeeing him diſho- 
A noured, purſued, driven from his houſe, 
* deprived of his eſtate, obliged to conceal 
* himſelf from the eyes of the world, and to 
* leave his wife and children a prey to ſhame 
and grief; put yourſelf for one moment in 
* the place of that miſerable and diſtreſſed 


Woman, and judge yourſelf, in that con- 
dition. 


What ſteps would not you take, 
L 3 :* Made» 
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Mademoiſelle? You would without doubt 


* have recourſe to the laws which ſuper. 


* intend our morals, Your complaints, and 
* your tears would put in their claim againſt 


an odious ſurpriſe, and the voice of na. 
nature and of equity would riſe up in your 


* favour. Yes, Mademoiſelle, the laws: 


© wonld rage againſt poiſon ; and the gift 


e of pleaſing is poiſon, when we make an ill 


„ uſe of jt. It attacks not life; but it at- 
& tacks reaſon and honour ; and if, in the 
© intoxication which it occaſions, mad ſacri- 
© fices are required and obtained of a man, 
* what you call free gifts are in reality rob- 
& beries. This is what any other would 
© ſay, what you would ſay perhaps in my 
& place yourſelf, But J am more moderate. 
© There is ſomewhat due to you; I am come 
* to pay you: but nobly, and not madly, 
« It is fix months that Melidor has been 
4 your lover, and in giving you a thouſand 
* ovineas you will confeſs that he is magni- 
c ficent.” Eleonora, ſoftened and con- 
© founded, had not the courage to refuſe, 
She took Melidor's notes, and followed Ace- 
lia to her lawyer. 

© Would not you like,” {aid Acelia to her, 
on arriving there, an annuity of a hundred 
« ovineas, rather than this fum in hand, 
"y which will ſoon be diſſipated? The way to 
detach 
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& Jetach one's ſelf from vice, child, is to ſet 
te one's ſelf above want; and I am of opinion, 
te that you will one day be glad to have it in 
% your power to be virtuous.” 

Eleonora kiſſing Acelia's hand; and letting: 
fall ſome tears, Ah, Madam,” ſaid ſhe, 
© under your features how amiable and 
touching is vittue ! If J have the happineſs- 
«© to return to 2 my heart will owe that re- 
& turn to you.“ 

The lawyer, charmed with Acelia, informed 
her that the two hundred thouſand crowns 


were ready in his hands, and that they waited 


her orders. She departed tranſported with 
Joy, and on ſeeing Melidor again, There are 


your notes,” faid ſhe: it was very hard 


* to part with them. Write no more ſo ten- 
& der!” His friend Duranſon was preſent ; 
and by the dull air of Melidor, ſhe plainly faw 
that he had made him aſhamed of having re- 
ſigned himſelf to his wife. You receive 


3 them very coldly,”* ſaid ſhe to her huſband, 


* conſidering they come from ſo dear a hand.” 
—* Would you have me, Madam, rejoice 


. © at being the talk of all Paris? They ſpeak 


* of nothing but my ruin; and you make it 


| ” Whew very public, that my friends themſelves 


* are not able to deny it. Your friends 


bY © then, Sir, had ſome way of remedying it 
5 wirhout noiſe? They are eome probably to 
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offer you their credit, and their good 
© offices? M. Duranſon, for example 
* I, Madam! I can do nothing; but I think 
* that without ſuch a diſgraceful publication, 
© it would have been eaſy to find reſources.” 
* Yes, reſources which leave none? My 
* huſband has made too much uſe of them: 
you know it better than any body. . As for 
the diſgrace which you affix to the publica. 
tion of our wisfortune, I know how great 
your delicacy is, and I eſteem it «s ! 
** ought.” —* Madam! I am an honeſt mar, 
and it is well known.” „ It-ought to 
be known, for you tell all the world of it; 
but as Melidor will have no more love in- 
** trigues to form, your honeſty grows uſe- 
„ leſs.” Melidor, at theſe words, took fire 
bimſelf, and told his wife, that it was an al. 
front to him to inſult his friend, She was 
about to anſwer, but without deigning to hear 
her, he retired in a rage, and Duranſon fol- 
Jowed him. 
Acelia was not the leaſt ſhaken by this; 
and leaving them to conſpire together, devoted 
herſelf entirely to the care of her family. Her 
ſon's governour, ſince their failure, thought 
his office beneath him, and plainly told them 
his mind. He was diſcharged that very even- 
ing, and in his place came a good abbe, fim- 
ple, modeſt, and ſufficiently learned, whom 
b _ 
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fe entreated to be their friend; and to in- 


fuſe his own morals into his pupil, 

Melidor, whom Duranſon had taught to 
conſider the aſcendant which his wife had' 
aſſumed, as the utmoſt mortification, was in- 
cenſed at hearing that the governour was diſ- 
charged. Yes, Sir,” faid ſhe to him, I 
„% give my ſon the example and direction of 
& a wiſe man inſtead of a coxcomb; 1 mean 
© alfo to rid you of an inſolent paraſite, who 
© makes you pay for his pleaſures. Theſe. 
„are the injuries I do yon, I confeſs them, 
and you may make them public.“ It 
© is odious,” replied Melidor, without liſten- 
ing to her, it is odious to avail yourſelf” of 
* the condition to which I am reduced, to 
“ preſcribe laws. to me. No, Madam, my 
* misfortune is not ſuch as to degrade me 
* into your ſlave, It was your duty to enter 
* into the engagement which 1 propoſed to 
* you : you have declined it; you are no 
longer dear to me, and your cares are uſe- 


| © lefs, If I have run out, it was for you: 


* the only remedy to my misfortune, is to 
remove the cauſe, and to-morrow we ſepa- 


Crate.“ —“ No, Sir, this is not the proper 


* Junture. In a little time you ſhall peace- 
« ably enjoy a reputable fortune; you ſhall. 


1 be free, and eaſy, and happy. Then, after 
* 9 re-eſtabliſhed your honour, and your 


% peace, 
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peace, I ſhall ſee whether I ought to give 
*© place to the workers of your ruin, and to 
* leave you, by way of puniſhment, at the 
** brink of the abyſs, whence I am now going 
* todraw you. Till then we are inſeparable, 
„ and my duty and your misfortune are in- 
« violable ties to me. For the reſt, you ſhall 
judge to-morrow what a man he is whom 
you prefer to me. I will give you proofs Mt 
of his perfidy, before his face, and I re 
„ nounce all claim to your eſteem, if he dares Wm 
6% diſavow them.“ = © 
M<clidor, ſhaken by the generous firmneſs of 
Acelia, was diſtracted all night between anger 
and gratitude. But in the morning he re- 
ceived a letter, which threw him into deſpair, Jt 7 
They writ to him, that nothing was talked af 
at court but his luxury, his extravagance, aui 
the misfortune which was the fruit of it; 
that every body blamed him loudly ; and tha 
they propoſed nothing leſs than to- oblige hin 
to quit his charge. Read,” ſaid he, aj © 

ſeeing Acelia, „read, Madam, and tremb:Þ* 
& at the condition to which you have reduc 
«< me.” „ Oh, my friend,” ſaid he to Du fu 
ranſon, who arrived juſt at that inſtant, © ed 
< am undone : you foretold it to me. TM Hat 

© buſtle ſhe has made diſhonours me. The, 
„care taking away my place.” Duran ; hu 
pretended to be overcome with the news?? 
£6 P : 1 
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te < Be not afraid,” ſaid Acelia to him; “ your 
0 4 ſecurity is good. You will loſe nothing 
the « by it, but the monſtrons uſury which you 
ing „ would extort from your friend.” Tes, 
ble, {© Melidor, he is our uſurer, our lender upon 
in a © pledges.”—** I, Madam !''—* Yes, Sir, 
nal WR you yourſelf, and I have the proof in my 
hom WE © bands.” © There it is,“ faid ſhe to her 
roofs MY huſband 3 © but this is not all: this worthy 
Bre. © friend made you pay Eleonora for the fa- 
dares “ vours which he had received from her; he 
ES © had the preſumption to want to ſeduce your 
\ef ct wife, by informing her of your amours, at 
anger b ; the ſame time that he ruined you under a 
he re:. © borrowed name.“ Ah,” this is too much,” 
leſprir, : bid Duranſon, and he roſe to depart. © One 
ked a word more,” ſaid Acelia to him. You 
ce, aud ES ſhall be unmaſked in an hour, known by the 
of it * city and the court, and marked every where 
od tha with infamy, if you do not, this very in- 
ige Nin : ] a ſtant, carry to my lawyer's, where I am 
he, a going to wait tor you, both the pledges 
trembte © and the notes which you have of Me- 
reduc MR © lidor's.” Duranſon turned pale, was con- 


to Di fuſed, diſappeared, and left Melidor confound- 
int, ed and immoveable, with indignation and 
- TH aſtoniſhment. | 
. The Courage, my dear,” faid Acelia to her 
Duran huſband. I anſwer for laying the ſtorm. 
he nevi} “ Adieu. This evening it ſhall be appeaſed.” 

b She 


* 
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She repairs to the attorney's, becomes bound, 
receives 2 00,000 crowns, diſcharges his debts, 
tears the bills, beginning with thoſe of Duran. 
fon, who had prudently done as he was or- 
dered. From thence ſhe takes a poſt. chaiſe, 
and repairs immediately to court. 


The miniſter did not diſſemble his diſcon. 
tent, nor the reſolution which had been taken 
to oblige Melidor to ſell his place. ] do 
not attempt to excuſe him, ſaid the; MY 
“ Luxuryis a folly in our ſituation, I confes; MR + 
but it has been my folly rather than my 
<* huſband's. His complaiſance has been bis 
only fault; and ah, Sir, what will not men : 0 
edo for a wife whom they love! 1 was yo 
* and handſome in his eyes; my. huſband REF © 
« conſulted my deſires rather than his on MAY «© 
means; he knew no fear, nor misfortune, © 


* but that of diſpleaſing me: this was his im. 
C prudence ; it is now repaired : he Owes no- 
© thing more than my portion, and I make i 
&* him the ſacrifice of it.”—** What, Ma- 


dam!“ cried the miniſter, © have you be. 
* come bound for him ??—© Yes, Sir, who RB © 
ce ought to repair his misfortune, but ſhe who Ji ©© 
&© occafioned it? Yes, Sir, I have engaged 
© myſelf, but thereby I have acquired the? 
“right of managing his eſtate, and of en- 
« ſuring my children's fortune, He does not 7 

: £ 


% know what I have done for him, and be? 
; allow? 
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« allows me full power to diſpoſe of every 
„thing. I am at the head of my family, 


ce and the whole of it is already reduced to the 
© moſt ſevere o economy. Here, in two 
& words, is what I have done, and what I 
« propoſe to do. She then entered into ſome 
details, which the miniſter was graciouſly plea- 


ſed to hear. But,” continued ſhe, the 


« friendſhip, the eſteem, the confidence of my 
&« huſband, all is loſt to me, if you puniſh him 
* for a fault with which he muſt reproach me 
ce till ] ſhall have effaced it. You are juſt, ſen- 
e ſible, and humane; for what would you pu- 
„ niſh him? For having loved the other half 
* of himſelf too much? for having forgot 
« himſeif, and ſacrificed himielt for me? J 
„ ſhall then be odious to him; and he will 
* have reaſon - perpetually to repeat to my 
children the errour and diſhonour into 
which their mother ſhall have plunged him. 


| To whon would you make ſatisfaction by 


* puniſhing him? To the publick? Ah! 
Sir, it is an envious, wicked publick, 
* unworthy of that complaiſance. As to that 
part of the publick which is indifferent 
and juſt, leave us to give it a fight much 


g 4 more uſeful, and more touching, than that 
of our ruin, It ſhall ſee that a diſcreet 
3 © woman can reclaim an honeſt huſband, and 
chat there are, to well diſpoſed hearts, in- 


VoL. III. = * exbauſtible 
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* exhauſtible reſources in courage and virtue. 
Our reformation will be an example; and 
© if it be honourable to us to ſet it, it will be 
„ glorious to follow it; whereas, if the pu- 
«© niſhment of an imprudence which hurts us 
alone, exceeds the fault, and ſurvives it, 
< they will, perhaps, be incenſed to no pur: 
poſe, at feeing us unhappy without being 


95 


c criminal. 


The minifter liftened with aſtoniſhment, 


<< Far from being any obſtacle to your inten- 
* tions,” ſaid he, Madam, I will ſe⸗ 
© cond them, even in puniſhing your huſ- 
%“ band. He muſt renounce all title to bis 
place.“ Ah, Sir 15. 4“ J have diſpoſed 
© of it in favour of your ſon, and it is out of 
& regard, out of reſpect for you, that I leave 
c the ſurvivorſhip to the father.” Acelia's 
ſurpriſe, at obtaining from the miniſter a fa- 
vour inſtead of a puniſhment, made her al- 
molt fall at his feet. Sir,“ ſaid fhe to him, 
« jt is worthy yourſelf to correct, in this man- 
© ner, the father of a family, The tears 
Which you ſee flow, are the expreſſion of 
% my gratitude. My children, my huſband, 
& and myſelf, ſhall never ceaſe to bleſs you.“ 
Melidor waited Acelia with terrour ; and 
unenſineſs gave place to joy, when he learnt 
with what gentleneſs his diflipation was pu- 
niithed, © Well,“ ſaid Acelia, embracing 
kim, 
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him, © are we to part to-day ? Have you ſtill 
« any good friend whom you prefer to your 
« wite 2” 

It is well known with what eaſe reports in 
Paris are ſpread, and deſtroyed as {oon as pro- 
pagated: Melidor's misfortune had been the 
news of the day; his-re-eſtabliſhment, or ra- 
ther the noble part which his wife had acted, 
cauſed: a kind of revolution in people's minds, 
and in their converſation. They talked of 
nothing: but the wiſdom and refolution of Ace- 
lia; and when ſhe appeared abroad with the 
modeſt and free air of a perſon who neither 


braves nor fears the looks of the publick, 


ſhe was received with a reſpect whieh the had 
never before inſpired. It was then that (he 
perceived the value of the conſideration which 
virtue gives; and the homages which had been 
paid to her youth and beauty, had never flat- 
tered her ſo much. | 
Melidor, more timid, or more vain, knew 
not what air to aſſume, nor what countenance 
to wear. Let us wear,” ſaid his wife, 
** the air of confeſſing frankly, that we have 
been imprudent, and that we are become 
* diſcreet. Nobody has any thing to re- 
* proach us with; let us not humiliate our- 
* ſelves. If they ſee us glad of being amend⸗ 
© ed, they will eſteem us the more.” —** And 
with what eyes,” faid he, © will you look 
' TO © upon 
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— 


upon that multitude of falſe friends, who 
© have abandoned us? —“ With the fame 
** eyes that I have always ſeen them, as peo- 
ple whom pleaſure attracts, and who fly 
Way at its departure. What right had 
vou to depend upon them? Was it for 
them that your feaſts were made? The 
* houſe of a rich man is a theatre, in Which 
'* every one thinks he has paid for his place, 
© when he has filled it agreeably. The ſhow 
© ended, every one retires, acquitted of all 
demands on them, This is a diſagreeable 
< reflection; but in loſing the illuſion of 
© being loved, you convert an agreeable er- 
<« rour into an uſeful experience, And It i; 
with this remedy, as with many others; 
© the bitterneſs forms its efficacy, View then 
„ the world as it is, without being mortified Wt 
ce at having miſtaken it, without boaſting Wi 
e that you know it better. Above all, let 
nobody be informed of our little quarrels: 
„ let neither of us ſeem to have given way [0 
e the other; but let it appear, that the ſame 
“ ſpirit animates and actuates us both, 
© Though it be not ſo great a ſhame as it b 
© accounted, to ſuffer one's ſelf to be guided 
© by a wife, I would not have them knov 
** that it was 1 who determined you.” 
Melidor owed every thing to his wife, bu! 
nothing touched him fo ſenſibly as this mal 


nt 
1 


} ; ladies whom ſhe engaged ; 
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of delicacy, and he was ſo ingenuous as to 
confeſs it. Acelia had another view beſides 
flattering the vanity of her huſband. She 
wanted to engage him, by his vanity itſelf, to 
follow the plan which ſhe had traced out to 
him. ** If he ſees all. the world perſuaded,” 
ſaid ſhe, © that he has acted only according 
© to: his on pleaſure, he will ſoon believe it 
* himſelf,. as well as the reſt of the world : 
* we ſtand to our own refoluiions- by this 
© ſentiment of liberty, which reſiſts thoſe of 
© others; and the moſt eſſential point in the 
art of leading people, is that of concealing 
from them that they are led.” Acelia took 
care, therefore, to reflect on her huſband thoſe 
praiſes which were beſtowed on her ; and Me- 
lidor, on his ſide, ſpoke of her with nothing 
but eſteem. | 
However, ſhe dreaded, on his account, " this 
ſolitude and ſilence of heb houſe. There is no 
keeping in a man who grows dull and weary ; 


and before Melidor could fall into ſome em- 


ployment, it was neceſſary he ſhould have 
amuſements. Acelia took care to form for 
him a fociety, not numerous but well-choſen, 
* I invite you not to feaſts,” ſaid ſhe to the 
but inſtead of 
% pomp, we ſhall have pleaſure. I will give 
* you a hearty ſupper, which ſhall coſt no- 
thing; we will there drink in freedom to 
M 3 A the: 
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* the health of our friends; perhaps, alſo, 
+ we ſhall laugh there, a circumſtance un- 
* common enough in the world.” She kept 
her promiſe ;. and her huſband alone ſtill re- 
gretted the opulence in which he had lived. 
Not that he did not try to accuſtom himſelf to 
a plain way of life; but one would have 
thought that the ſame void had taken poſſeſſion 
of his ſoul and of his houſe. His eyes and 
cars, habituated to tumult, were as it were 
ſtupefied with calm and repoſe. He (till 
viewed with envy tkoſe who were ruining 
themſelves, like himſelf ; and Paris, where he 
found himſelf condemned to privations, in the 
midſt of enjoyments, became odious to him, 

Acelia, who perceived it, and who' purſued 
her plan with that conſtancy which is found 


only in women, propoſed to him to go ail f 
{ee the lands which they had bought. Bub, 
before ſetting ont, ſhe charged her lawyer 
hire her, inſtead of the hotel which they c, 
cupicd, a houſe genteely plain, to live in: T | 


their return, 
Of three eſtates, which Melidor * 


two moſt honourable produced ſcarce a pe 1 
of the intereſt of the purchaſe- money. 
was reſolved, therefore, that he ſhould i 
them. The other having been long neglect 
required only improvement to become an cli 
cellent eſtate, ** This is the eſtate we mM 
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“ keep,” ſaid Acelia : let us employ all our 
© care in railing its value. It is a wholeſome 

air, an agreeable proſpect, and a fertile ſoil ; 

© we will paſs the pleaſant, part of the wool 

„ there; and, believe me, we will love one 

another there. Your wife will not have 

* the airs, the caprices, the art of coquettes, 

+ but a ſincere and tender friendſhip z which 

* will conſtitute, if you partake it, your hap- 

» pineſs, mine, that of our chiidren, and the 

joy of our family. 1 know not how it is, 

but ſince I breathe the air of the country, 

my pleaſures are more ſimple and natural; 

happineſs ſeems more witbin my reach, 

more acceſſible to my deſires; 1 ſee it pure, 
© and without clouds, in the innocence of 
“ rural manners; and I have, for the firſt 
time, the idea of the ſerenity of an innocent 
life, which flows in peace to the very end.” 
Melidor heard his wife with complaiſance, 
and conſolation diffuſed itſelf over his ſoul like 
a delicious balm. 

He conſented, not without repugnance, to 
the ſale of thoſe of his lands whoſe. rights had 
flattered him the moſt ; and the good lawyer 
managed ſo well, that, in the ſpace of ſix 
months, Melidor found himſelf indebted to 
nebody in the world. LC 

Notbing now remained, but to ſtrengthen 
him againſt the bent of habit; and Acclia, 
WhO 
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who knew his foible, did not deſpair of extin- 
guiſhing in him the reliſh of luxury, by a 
taſte more diſcreet and fatisfaftory, The 
eſtate which they had reſerved, preſented a vaſt 
field for uſeful labours; and Acelia bethought 
her of forming a little council of huſbandmen 
for the direction of them. This council was 
compoſed of ſeven honeſt, ſenſible villagers, to 
whom ſhe gave a dinner every Sunday, This 
dinner was: called the Banquet of the ſeven 
Wiſe Men. The council was held at table, 
and Melidor, Acelia, and the little Abbe, 
aſſiſted at the deliberations. The quality of 
foils, and the culture which fuited them; the 
choice of the plants and ſeeds, the eſtabliſh. 
ment of new farms, and the diviſien of the 
ground into woods, paſturages, and corn- 
fields; the diſtribution of the flocks; deſtined 
for fattening and labour, the direction and 
employment of the waters, plantations and 
enclofures, and even the ſmalleſt particulars 
of rural oeconomy were treated in the council, 
Our ſages, glaſs in hand, animated and en- 
lightened each other ; tohear them, one might 
have imagined that one ſaw treaſures buried 
in the earth, which waited only for hands to 
come and dig them out. 

Melidor was flattered with this hope, and 
above all with the kind of domination which 
he ſhould exerciſe in the conduct of theſe 

labours; 
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jabours; but he did not think that he had 
means ſufficient to carry them into execution. 


„Let us begin, ſaid Acelia, „ and the 
ground will aſſiſt us.” They did but little 
the firſt year, but ſufficient to give Melidor a 
fore-taſte of the pleaſure of creating. 

The council, at Acelia's departure, received 
from her a {mall recompence, and the good 
grace with which ſhe gave it, enhanced the 
value, 0 

Melidor, on bis return to town, was en- 
chanted with his new houſe, It was com - 
modious and pleaſing, furniſhed without pomp, 
but with taſte. This, my dear, is what 
* ſuits us,“ ſaid his wife. There is enough 
of it to be happy in it, if we are wiſe,” 
She had the pleaſure of ſeeing him grow dull 
at Paris, where he found himſelf confounded 


in the crowd, and ſigh after the country, 


where the deſire of reigning recalled him. 

They went down there before the return of 
ſpring, and the ſages being aſſembled, they 
regulated the labours of the year, 


From the moment that Melidor ſaw the 


ground enlivened by his influence, and a mul- 
titude of people employed in fertiliſing it for 
him, he felt himſelf lifted above himſelf, A 
new farm, which he had eſtabliſhed, was ad- 
judged by the council, and Melidor had the 
{cnfible joy of ſeeing the firſt crop. | 
Their 
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Their joy was renewed every day, on ſeeing 
thoſe very fields, which two years before lan- 


guiſhed uncultivated, and unpeopled, covered 
with labourers and flocks, with wood, harveſts, 


and herbages; and Melidor ſaw, with regret, 


the arrival of the ſeaſon which recalled him to 
Paris. 

Acelia could not reſiſt the inclination of 
viſiting the miniſter, who; in her misfortune, 
had ſtretched out his hand to her. She gave 
him ſo touching a picture of: the happineſs 
which they enjoyed, that he was moved to the 
bottom of his ſoul. ** You are,” ſaid he to 
her, © the model of women: may ſuch an 
example make, on all hearts, the impreſſion 
* which it makes on mine. Go on, Madam, 
and depend on me. It is too much honour 
to be able to contribute to the happiness 
* which you occaſion.” 

That fortunate country, to which our couple 
were recalled by the fine weather, became a 
{miling picture of oeconomy and abundance. 
But a picture, ſtill more touching, was that of 
the education which they gave to their chil- 


dren. 


They talked in a neighbourhood of 
couple like themſelves, withdrawn from the 


world, and who, in a pleaſing ſolitude, made it 


their delight to cultivate the tender fruits of 
their love, * Let us go and fee them,” 
ſaid 
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ng faid Acelia, let us go and take leſſons from 
Ne «.them.” On arriving, they ſaw the image 
ed of happineſs and of virtue, M. and Madam de 
ts, Liſbe, in the midſt of their young family, 
et, ſolely occupied with the care of forming the 
t underſtanding and the heart. 
Acelia was touched at the grace, the de- 
of cency, and, above all, with the air of gaiety 
ne. which ſhe remarked in thoſe children, They 
ave had neither the ruſtick baſhfulneſs, nor the 
neſs indiſcreet familiarity of childhood. In their 
the addreſs, their converſation, their language, 
2 to nothing appeared but a natural excellence; 
an ſo very eaſy had habit rendered all the move- 
hon ments which. it had directed. 
am, WS * This is not a viſit of ceremony,” faid 
our WS Acclia to Madam de Liſbè : we come to 
nels take inſtructions from you in the art of 
* bringing up our children, and to entreat 
upic WR © you to teach us the principles, and the me- 
ne a © thod which you have followed with ſo much 
mee. © ſucceſs.” 
at of WR © Alas, Madam, nothing is more plain,” 
chi- replied Madam de Liſbe. Our principles 
„ conſiſt in treating children as children, to 
of 21 make uſefull things a play to them; to 
| the “ make plain what we teach them, and to 
de it “ teach them only what they are able to con- 
ts of “ ceive, Our method is equally -ſimple : it 
em,” conſiſts in leading them to inſtruction by 


curioſity; 
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“ curioſity; in concealing from them, under MR « 


46 that allurement, the idea of labour and 
conſtraint, and in directing their very cur.. 
« olity, by certain thoughts thrown in their . " 
© way, and which we give them an inclina- . oy 
tion of ſeiſing. The moſt difficult is ht 
« of exciting emulation without jealouſy, . 6 
and in that, Paare. we have leſs merit . 8 
* than good fortune.” —** You have given ©, 

them, without doubt, excellent maſters ?” f 
No, Madam, we learnt whatever we wiſhed . 1 

© to teach them. See how the dove digeſt; WR * « 


*© the nouriſhment of her young ones. Let 
us imitate her, and from thence reſult two 


& advantages, and two pleaſures : that of in c 
* ſtruting ourſelves, 'and that of inſtructing 1 
our children.? 2 
This little labour is ſo much the more "© Ul 

<« amuſing,” ſaid Monſieur de Liſbe, * a 3 
<« e have reſerved all the abſtracted ſtudie 1 
for the age of reaſon, and as our leſſons art * lo 
sat preſent, confined to what falls b2neati Wn © mi 
the ſenſes. Childheod is the age in which “ giv 
« the imagination is moſt lively, and the me.“ in 
„ mory molt docile; it is to objects of thek: = 
* two organs that we apply the minds of our rify 
children. The ſurface of the ground is a: WF con 
image; the hiſtory of men, and that of n. MWepliec 
* ture, are a ſucceſſion of pictures; the natur MF ſtrai 
* philoſophy of tongues is only ſounds ; e chill 
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ee part of the mathematicks to be perceived by 
© the ſenſes, is reduced to lines; all the arts 
© may be deſcribed. Religion itſelf, and 
* moral philoſophy, are better learnt by our 
& feelings than they are conceived in idea; 
© jn a word, all our ſimple and primitive per- 
« ceptions come to us by the ſenſes. Now, the 
“ ſenſes of children have more fineneſs, deli- 
„ cacy, and vivacity, than thoſe of maturer 
© age. It is taking nature then in her 
© ſtrength, to take her in childhood, to per- 
« ceive and ſeize every thing which requires 
not the combinations of the underſtanding ; 
2 © beſides that the ſoul, free from all other 
F “care, is entirely at leiſure to attend to this; 
dhat it is greedy of knowledge, exempt 
from prejudice, and that all the cells of the 
more WR © underſtanding and the memory being empty, 
we range ideas there at pleaſure, eſpecially 
udies . jf, in the art of introducing them, we fol- 
s ar: “ low their natural order, if we are not in too 
neat “ much haſte to accumulate them, and if we 
which g give them leiſure to ſettle themſelves each 
ie me.“ in their place.“ 

the ©f Il fee,” ſaid Acelia, „but without ter- 
of ou“ rifying myſelf at it, that all this demands a 
1 i; a continued attention.” * That attention,” 
of n 


Wcplicd Madam de Liſbe, © has nothing con- 
naturl ſtraining nor painful. We live with our 
s ; de children, we have them under your eyes, 
6 pat VOL. III. N << we 
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** we converſe with them, we accuſtom them 


ft 
to examine and to reflect, we aſſiſt them, c 
*© without impatience, in developing their c 
ideas, we never diſcourage them by a tone 
5 of ill humour or contempt ; ſeverity, which ec 
© is only of ſervice to remedying the fault of ti 
* negligence, has ſcarce ever place in an un- he 
s remitted education; and as we do not ſuffer ſe] 
** nature to take any vicious bent, we are not 
* obliged to put it under conſtraint,” ec 
„ Shall I not be indiſcreet,”* ſaid Acelia to . 
ber, © in teſtifying to you the deſire I have of YR « 
« being preſent at one of your ldNons ?” MR « 
cam de Liſbe called her children, who wer: 6 | 
employed together in a corner of the hall < ; 
They flew to the arms of their mother with ai « } 
natural joy, at which Acelia was touch « - 
Children,“ ſaid the mother“ the lady en 
Would willingly hear you: we are going to E «4 
% queſtion each other.“ CF 
Acclia admired the order and clearneſs d 
the knowledge which they had acquired; bu © t} 
Ge was ſtill more enchanted at the grace a ©* n; 
modeſty with which they replied in their tum“ ſe 
at the good underſtanding which reign © he 
among them, and at the lively intereſt wb“ th 
they took at the ſvcceſs of each other. nc 
Acelia's object was to intereſt Melidor “ ſo. 
this ſight, and he was moved even to ten“ an 


How happy are you, ſaid he continvai 
I 
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m to Madam de Liſbe, * how happy are you in 
m, „ having ſuch children ! It is the ſweeteſt of 
ei & all enjoyments.” | 
Ine Acelia on quitting her neighbours, requeſt- 
ich e& their friendſhip ; ſhe embraced a thouſand 
c of times their children, and prayed them to give 
un- her leave to come ſometimes to inſtruct her- 
uffer ſelf by their ſtudies. 
not EE What can be more aſtoniſhing, and more 
plain!“ faid ſhe to Melidor, on going away. 
lia to Can it be, that a pleaſure ſo pure is fo little 
we al © known; and that what is moſt natural 
Mi * ſhould be what is moſt. uncommon ? People 
were have children, and grow tired of them 7 
> hal. and ſeek abroad for amuſements, when they 
wi“ have ſuch touching pleaſures at home !” 
uche © True,” ſaid Melidor: „ all: children are 
lad © not fo well endowed.” And who has 
oing ul told us,“ replied Acelia, „that heaven has 
Wh << not granted us the ſame favour ? Ah, my 
neſs 0 dear, it is for the ſake of ſparing ourſelves, 
d; bi © that we fo often reproach nature. We ge- 
ace a nerally blame her, in order to juſtify our- 
ir tum © ſelves. Before we have a right to thinks 
reign “ her. incorrigible, we ſhould have done every 
ſt which ! thing to correct her. We are ncither weak 
Fo nor wicked; our children ought not to be 
lelidor i“ fo. Let us live with them, and for them; 
to teu“ and I promiſe you that they will reſembls 
onun va!“ us.“ 


f 


N 2 ce You 
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“ You are going to have two afliſtants,” 
faid ſhe in the evening to the Abbe. We 
have juſt had a foretaſte of the pleaſure of 
*© educating our children :* and ſhe related 
what they had ſeen and heard. We would 
follow the ſame plan, added ſhe. ** You 
* my good Abbe, you ſhall teach them the 
e languages; Melidor is going to apply him- 
cf elf to the ſtudy of the arts, and of nature, 
in order to be able to give leſſons on them, 
] reſerve to myſelf what is eaſieſt and moſt 
ee Gmple, the manners, the objects of ſenti- 
% ment; and I hope, in a year, to be able 
ce to keep pace with you. You mult ſhew 
& us the ſources, and direct our ſtudies, ſtep 
* by ſtep, on the ſhorteſt plan.“ 

The Abbe applauded this. emulation, and 
and each of them ſet about filling his taſk with 
an ardour, which, far from weakening itſelf, 
only redoubled. 

Melidor found no further vacancy in the 
leiſore of the country. It ſeemed to him, as 
if time haſtened his courſe, The days were 
not long enough to attend to the cares of 
agriculture, and the ſtudies of the cloſet, One 
might have ſaid, that theſe emplayments ſtole 
from one another. Acelia was divided, in like 
manner, between the cares of her houſehold 
and the inſtruction of her children. Nature 
ſeconded her views, Her children, full ot 

application 
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application and docile, whether by the exam- 
ple of their parents, or through a mutual 
emulation, made their little exerciſes their di- 
verſion. 

But this ſucceſs, ſatisfying as it was to the 
heart of a good mother, was not her moſt 
ſerious object. She had enſured to Melidor 
the only iuexhauſtible reſource againſt the 
dullneſs of ſolitude, and the attraction of diſſi- 
pation. I am eaſy,” ſaid ſhe, at laſt, 
when ſhe faw in him a determined liking for 
ſtady, It is a pleaſure which coſts little, 
© which we find every where, which never 
* tires, and with which we are ſure of not 


: being obliged to ſly ourſelves.” 
: Melidor reſtored to himſelf; far from being 
EY aſhamed to confeſs that he owed his reforma- 
th tion to his wife, took a pride in relating all 
if, ſhe had done to reclaim him from his errours: 
| he ceaſed not- to commend the courage, the 
the underſtanding, the ſweetneſs, the firmneſs ſhe 
1 had mingled in it; and all the world, on hear- 
5 ing him, faid, ** This is a Wife of Ten 


„ Thouſand 1” 
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N one of thoſe ſchools of morality to which 
the Engliſh youth go to ftady the duties 
of a man and of acitizen, to enlighten the un- 
derſtanding and elevate the ſoul, Nelſon and 
Blandford were diſtinguiſhed by a friendſhip 
worthy of the firſt ages. As it was founded 


on a perfect agreement of ſentiments and prin- 


ciples, time only ſerved to confirm it; and the 
more it was enlightened every day, the more 
intimate it every day became. But this friend. 
ſip was put to a teſt, which it had ſome 
difficulty to ſupport. 

Their ftudics being finiſhed, each of them 
took to that way of life, to which nature in- 
vited him. Blanford, active, robuſt, and 
courageous, determined for the profeſſion of 
arms, and for the ſea ſervice. Voyages were 
his ſchool. Inured to fatigues, inftructed by 


dangers, he arrived, from rank to rank, to the 


command of a veſſel. 
Nelſon, endowed with a manly eloquence, 
and of a genius wife and profound, was of the 
number 
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number of thoſe deputies, ef whom the na- 
tional ſenate is compoſed; and in a ſhort time 
he rendered himſelf famous there. 

Thus each of them ſerved his country, 
happy in the good which he did it : while 
Blanford ſuſtained the ſhock of war, and of 
the elements, Nelſon ſtood proof agaiaſt fa- 
vour and ambition, Examples of an heroick 
zeal, one would have thought that, jealous of 
each other, they contended for virtue and 
glory, or rather that, at two extremities of 
the world, the ſame ſpirit animated them both. 

Courage, ſaid Netfon, in his letters to 
Blanford, does honour to friendſhip, by 
** preſerving its: country: live for the one, if 
* it be poſſible, and die for the other, if 
there be occaſion ; a death, worthy of its 
** tears, is more valuable than the longeft: 
* life.” Courage, ſaid Blanford, in his 
letters to Nelſon, ** defends the rights of the 
people and of liberty: a ſmile from one's 
country is of more value than the favour of 
6e kings,” 

Blanford enriched himſelf by doing his 
duty : he returned to London with the prizes 
he had taken on the Indian ſeas. But the moſt 
valuable part of his treaſure was a young In- 
dian, of a beauty that would have been un- 


common in any climate. A Bramin, to whom 


heaven had given this only daughter in reward 
ng for 


— — 
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for his virtues, had conſigned her up, in his 
dying moments, to the hands of the generous 
Engliſnman. 

Coraly had not yet attained her fifteenth 
year; her father made her his delight, and the 
tendereſt object of his cares. The village in 
which he dwelt was taken and pillaged by the 
Engliſh, Solinzeb (that was the Bramin's 
name) preſents: himſelf on-the threſhold of his 
habitation. <** Hold !“ ſaid he to the ſoldiers, 
who were come quite up to his humble ſanc- 
tuary, hold! Whoever you be, the God 
ce of nature, the beneficent God, is yours and 
© mine : reſpect in me his miniſter,” 

Theſe words; the ſound of his voice, his 
venerable air, impreſs reſpect; but the fatal 
ſtroke is given, and the Bramin falls mortally 
wounded into the arms of his trembling daugh- 
ter. 

At that inſtant Blanford arrives. He comes 
to repreſs the fury of the ſoldiery. He crics 
out; he makes a paſſage. through them, he 
ſees the Bramin leaning on a young girl ſcarce 
able to ſupport' him, and who, tottering, 
herſelf, bathes the old man with her tears. 
At this ſight nature, beauty, love, exerciſe 
all their influence on Blanford's ſoul. He 
eaſily diſcovers in Solinzeb, the father of her 
who embraces him with ſuch affectionate ſor: 
row. 

<< Barbarians,” 


al; 
a 
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© Barbarians,” ſaid he to the ſoldiers, © be 
gone! Is it feebleneſs and innocence, old 
ec age and childhood, that you ought to at- 
« tack ?” „ Mortal, ſacred to me,” ſaid he 


ih to the Bramin, ** live, live, ſuffer me to re- 
in pair the crime of thoſe ſavages.” At theſe 
te words he takes him into his arms, makes him 
's lie down, examines the wound, and precures 
lis bim all the aſſiſtance of art. Coraly, witneſs 
rs, to the piety, the ſenſibility of this ſtranger, 
\C+ thought ſhe ſaw a God deſcended from heaven 
od to ſuecour and comfort her father. 
nd Blanford, who did not quit Solinzeb, en- 
= dcavoured to ſoften the ſorrow of his daughter; 
his but ſhe ſeemed to have a preſage of her mis- 
atal fortune, and paſſed the nights and days in 
ally tears. | 
gu The Bramin perceiving his end to approach, 
h = © I would fain,” fajid he to Blanford;. © go 
mc a © and die on the border of the Ganges, and 
ries * purify myſelf in its waves.“ Father,” 
be replied the young Engliſhman. to him, it 
arce We © would be eaſy to give you that conſolation. 
ring, it all hope was loſt. But wherefore add 
ears. (WR to the peril in which you are, that of fo. 
rciſe „painful a removal? It is ſo far from hence 
He W © to the Ganges ! And then (be not offended 
ber BR © at my ſincerity) it is the purity of the heart 
> {or- X * which the God of nature requires; and if 


Jou have obſerved the law which he has. 
1 © EDgraven 
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<© engraven on our ſouls, if you have done 


** mankind all the good that you have been 


* able, if you have avoided doing them ill, 
* the God who loves them will love you.“ 

*© Thou art full of conſolation,” ſaid the 
Bramin, © But thou, who reduceſt the 
duties of mankind to a plain piety, and 
% purity of manners, how can it be that 
„ thou art at the head of thoſe robbers who 
„ ravage India, and who bathe themſelves in 
cc blood ? 337 

& You have ſeen,” ſaid Blanford, © whe- 
« ther I authoriſe thoſe ravages, Commerce 
* draws us to India; and if men acted up- 
rightly, that mutual exchange of conve- 
* nicncies. would be juſt and peaceable. The 
violence of your maſters obliged us to take 
«© arms; and the tranſition is ſo quick from 
% defence to attack, that at the firſt ſucceſs, 
© at the ſmalleſt advantage, the oppreſſed 
e becomes the oppreſſor. War is a violent 
& ſtate, which it is not eaſy to ſoften: Alas! 
& when man becomes unnatural, how can 
he be juſt? It is my duty here to protect 
© the commerce of the Engliſh, to make 
*© my country honoured and reſpected. I. 
ce the diſcharge of this duty, I ſpare, as fa 
nas poſlible, the effuſion of blood and tears 
« which war occaſions : happy if the deati 

& of a good man, the death of Coral)“ 
10 * father, 
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ce father, be one of thoſe crimes and misfor- 
c tunes which I am deſtined to fave the 
« world !” Thus ſpoke the virtuous Blanford, 
and embraced the old man. 

© Thou wouldſt perſuade me,” ſaid So- 
linzeb, *© that virtue is every where the 
« fame. But thou believeſt not in the God 
<« Viſtnou and his nine metamorphoſes: how. 
* can a good man refuſe his aſſent to them ?” 
% Father; replied the Engliſhman, there 
are millions of people upon the earth who 
© have never heard either of Viſtnou, or his 
% adventures; for whom however the ſun 
“ riſes every day, who breathe a pure air, 
% who drink wholeſome waters, and to whom 
earth laviſhes the fruits of the ſeaſons. 
Would you believe it? There are among 
* theſe people, as well as among the children 
of Brachma, virtuous hearts, and good 
* men. Equity, candour, uprightneſs, be- 
* neficence and piety are in veneration among 
them, and even among the wicked. O 
my father! The dreams of the imagination 
differ according to climates, but the mind 
is every where the ſame, and the light 
which is its ſource is as widely ET as 
that of the ſun.” 

. TW ſtranger enlightens and aſtoniſhes 
© me,” ſaid Solinzeb within himſelf : “ all 
bay my heart, my realon, the inward 
* Voice 


** 
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* voice of nature tell me to believe, he 
© believes alſo ; and of my worſhip he denies 
« only that part which 1 have ſo much 
trouble myſelf not to deem abſurd.” 
Thou thinkeſt then,” ſaid he to Blanford, 


that a good man may die in peace?“ 


<< Certainly.”—* I think fo too, and I wait 
«© death as a gentle fleep. But when I am 


gone, what will become of my daughter 
el I ſee nothing in my country but ſlavery and 


© defolation. My daughter had only me in 
the world, and in a few moments I ſhall 
* be no more.” © Ah!” faid the young 


Engliſhman, ** if to her misfortune death 


« deprives her of a father, deign to confide 
<* her to my cares. I call Heaven to witneſs, 
„ that her chaſtity, innocence, and liberty, 
<6 ſhall be a depoſite guarded by honour, and 
ce for ever inviolable.”—< And in what prin- 
“ ciples ſhall ſhe be brought up ?”—* In 
„yours, if you pleaſe ; in mine if you will 
« allow me; but at all events in that modeſty 


Ly 


* and virtue which are every where the glory 


«< of a woman.” © Young man, replied 
the Bramin with an auguſt and threatening 
air, „ God has juſt heard thy words; and 
«© the old man with whom thou now ſpeakelt 
© will perhaps in an hour be with him.”'—- 
+ You have no need,” ſaid Blanford to him, 
to make me perceive the ſacredneſs of my 
% promiſes 
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e promiſes, I am but a feeble mortal; but 
ee nothing under heaven is more immoveable 
« than the honeſty of my heart.” He ſpoke 
theſe words with ſach firmneſs, that the 
Bramin was penetrated with them. „Come, 
% Coraly,” faid he to his daughter, come, 
« embrace thy dying father: let him be, 
*« after me, thy guide and thy ſupport,” 
© There, my daughter,” added he, © is the 
« book of the law of thy forefathers, the 
& Veidam! after having well meditated on it, 


1 * ſuffer thyſelf to be inſtructed in the creed 


* of this virtuous ſtranger, and chooſe that of 
&© the two forms of worſhip which ſhall ſeem 
„to thee the moſt proper to make people 
* virtuous,” : 

The night following the Bramin expired, 
His daughter, who filled the air with her 
cries, was not able to detach herſelf from that 
livid and cold corpſe, which ſhe watered with 
her tears. At laſt, forrow exhauſted her 
ſtrength, and the attendants availed themſelves 


ber fainting te curry her away from the 


melancholy place. 
Blanford, whom his duty recalled from 


Aſia to Europe, carried thither with him his 
BY Pupil; and though ſhe was beautiful and eaſy 
ES to ſeduce, though he was young and ſtrongly 
taken, he reſpected her innocence. During 
1 the voyage, he employed himſelf in teaching 


Vor. III. O her 
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ther a little Engliſh, in giving her an idea of of 
the manners of Europe, and in diſengaging w. 
her docile mind from the -prejudices of her m. 
country. me 
Nelſon was gone to meet his friend. They be 
ſaw each other again with the moſt ſenſible to 
joy. But the firft ſight of Coraly ſtruck and B. 
afflicted Nelſon. © What do you do with thi 
„this girl?“ ſaid he to Blandford in a fevers ne 
one. * Is ſhe a captive, a ſlave? Have you MMR an; 
& carried her off from her parents? Hare he 
you made Nature-mourn ?” Blanford related WS wo 
what had paſſed ; he-gave him ſo touching 21 ori 
portrait of the innocence, candour, and ſn as 
ſibility of the young Indian, that Nelfon him. 1 I 
ſelf was moved at it. This is my deſign,” 4 
continued Blanford : “ at my mother's, ard i ; Hy, 
under her eyes ſhe ſhall be inſtructed in on if ; 460 
* manners: I will form that ſimple and do- © 1 
< cile heart; and if ſhe can be happy wih ©} 
« me, I will marry her.“ —* J am eaſy, ard MY © > 
acknowledge my friend.” BY xi; 
: The ſurpriſes and different emotions of:: 
young ſtranger, to whom every thing is new, 0 
have been often deſcribed; Coraly experience ſail 
them all. But ber happy facility in ſeizing, WB aid 
and comprehending- every thing, even out- : 1 
ftripped the pains which they took to inſtru: Blat 
her. Genius, talents, and the graces, werf © n 


in her innate gifts: they had only the troubl:Wl ©* d 
5 | ON 
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of developing them by a ſlight culture. She 
was near ſixteen, and Blanford was going to 
marry her, when death deprived him of his 
mother. Coraly lamented her as if ſhe had 
been her own ; and the pains which ſhe took 
to conſole Blanford, touched him ſenſibly. 
But during the mourning, which retarded 
the nuptials, he had orders to embark on a. 
new expedition, He went to fee Nelſon, 
and he confided to him, not the grief which 
be felt at quitting the young Indian; Nelion- 
ES would have made him bluſh at that ; but the 
S orief of leaving her to- herſelf, in the midſt of 
a world which was unknown to her. If 
BS © my mother,” ſaid be, were till living, 
& © ſhe would be her guide; but the ill fortune 
ES © which purſues this poor girl, has taken 
away from her her only ſupport.” * Hare 
you then forgot,” ſaid Nelſon, ** that I 
have a ſiſter, and that my houſe is your: 
on?“ —“ Ah Nelfon,” replied Blanford, 
bring his eyes on his, © if you knew what 


fi“ that charge is which you. would have me 
new, confide to you! At theſe. words Nelſon 
rence RY failed with diſdain. This: uneaſineſs,” 
cizing A faid he, is. a fine compliment to us both. 
on“ You. dare not truſt me with a woman!“ 
aſtro Wy Blantord, in confuſion, bluſhed. ** Pardon. 
„ ver © my weakneſs :” ſaid he, © it made me ſee 
troubl: WR danger where thy virtue finds none. I. 


on 2 + judged. 
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judged of your heart by my own: it is me 
* whom my fear humbles. Let us fay no 
more of it: I ſhall ſet out in peace, leaving 
the pledge of my love under the guard of 
* friendſhip. But, my dear Nelſon, if I die, 
jet me requeſt you to take my place.” — 


8 158 that of father, I promiſe you: all 

no more.“ “ Enough: nothing further 
detaias me.“ 

Ihe adieus of Coraly and Blanford were f 
mingled with tears; but Coraly's tears were K 
not thoſe of love. A lively gratitude, a re. 0 
ſpectful friendſhip were the tendereſt ſenti. 7 
ments which Blanford had inſpired her with, h 
Her own ſenſibility was not known to. her: 0 
the dangerous advantage of _— it was 0 
reſerved for Nelſon. „ 

Blanford was handſomer than his friend; of 
but his figure, like his temper, had a man) by 
and auſtere fierceneſs in it. The ſentiments al 
which he had conceived for his pupil ſeemed le 
to have given him rather the diſpoſition of wi 


a father than of a lover: his attentions were 
without complaiſance, bis goodneſs without 
charms, his concern tender, but ſolemn, and 
his deſire was that of rendering her heppy 
with him rather than of being happy With 
her. | 

Nelſon, who was of a more engaging Wl 
temper, had alſo more ſweetneſs in bs 
” | features, 


nd ; 
anly 
ents 
emed 
on of 
were 
thout 


'} his 


torts, 


RR 


| ; | faid that amiable girl to her. 


EY © heart are yours,” 
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features, and his language. His eyes eſpe- 
cially, his eyes expreſſed the eloquence of the 
ſoul, His look, the moſt touching in the 
world, ſeemed to penetrate to the bottom of 
people's hearts, and to procure him a ſecret 
correſpondence with them. His voice thun- 
dered when there was a. neceſſity to defend 
the intereſts of his country, her laws, her glory, 
her liberty, but in familiar converſation it was 
full of ſenſibility and charms, What rendered 
him ſtill more engaging, was an air of mo- 
deſty diffuſed over his whole perſon. This 
man, who at the head of his nation would 
have made a tyrant tremble, was in company. 
of a timid baſhfulneſs : one ſingle word of 
commendation made him -bluſh. 

Lady. Juliet Albury, his ſiſter, was a widow 
of great prudence, and an excellent heart; 
but of that kind of unhappy prudence which 
always anticipates misfortune, and acce- 
[crates inſtead of preventing it. It was ſhe 
who was charged with conſoling the young- 
Indian. I have loſt. my ſecond father,” 
| * I have now 
only you and Nelſon in the world. I will. 
love you, I will obey yon. My life and. 
While ſhe was yet em- 
bracing Juliet, Nelſon arrives, and Coraly. 


rides with a ſmiling and heavenly countenance, 


but ſtill bedewed with tears. 
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„Well,“ ſaid Nelſon to his ſiſter, * have 
you conſoled her a little?“ © Yes, I am 
“ confoled, I have no further complaint,” 
cried the young Indian, at the fame time 
wiping her fine black eyes. Then making 
Nelſon ſeat himſelf by the fide of Juliet, and 
falling on her knees before them, ſhe took 
them by their hands, put them one in the 
other, and preſſing them tenderly in her own, 
© 'There is my mother,” ſaid ſhe to Nelſon, 
with a look which would have ſoftened mar- 
ble; and yon, Nelſon, what will you be to 
© me ?”—* J, Madam? Your good friend.” 

—* My god friend! that is charming! then 1 
* ſhall be your good friend too? Give me only 
© that name.“ — “ Yes, my good friend, my 
** dear Coraly, your frankneſs delights me,” 
© My God,” faid he to his ſiſter, * what 2 
e beautiful girl! She will be the delight of 
*© your life. Yes, if ſhe is not the miſery 
* of yours,” replied the provident ſiſter, 
Nelſon ſmiled with diſdain. ** No,” ſaid he, 
© Jove never diſputes in my foul the rights cf 
© ſacred friendſhip. Be eaſy, ſiſter, and 
e employ yourſelf in peace, in the care of cul- 
« tivating this beautiful innocent. Blanford 
„ will be enchanted with her, if, at his re- 
ce turn, ſhe is miſtreſs of our language. For 
« we may perceive in her ideas, ſhadows of 


5 lentimeut, which ſhe is twahappy at not 
& being 
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&« being able to expreſs. Her eyes, her 
<« geſtures, her features, every thing about 
« her proclaims ingenious thoughts, which 
« only want words to call them forth. This 
« ſiſter will be an amuſement to you, and 
4% you will ſee her mind open like a flower.” 
—“ Yes, my. brother, as a flower with 
ce a multitude of thorns.” 

Lady Albury conſtantly. gave Engliſh leſ- 
ſons to her pupil, and the latter rendered 
them every day more intereſting, by inter- 
mingling with them ſtrokes of ſentiment of a 
vivacity and delicacy which belongs only to 
pure nature, It was a triumph to her but to 
make diſcovery of a word, which expreſſed 


any gentle affection of the ſoul. She made 


the moſt natural, the moſt touching applica- 
tions of them : Nelſon arrived ; ſhe flew to 
him, and repeated her leſſon to him with a 
joy, and fimplicity, which yet he found only 
amuſing. Juliet alone ſaw the danger, and 
wanted to prevent it. 

She began, by making Coraly nadeifinad 
that it was not polite to fhee and thou it, and 
that ſhe ſhould ſay yeu : at leaſt unleſs it were 
a brother and a fiſter. Coraly made her ex- 
plain what politeneſs was, and aſked what it 
was good for, if brother and ſiſter had no need 
of it? They told her, that in the world it 
ſupplied the place of good-humour, She con- 
cluded, 
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eluded, that it was uſeleſs to thoſe who 
wiſhed well to each other. They added, that 
it diſplayed a deſire of obliging and of pleaſing, 


She replied, that this deſire diſplayed itſelf 


without politeneſs : then giving for an ex- 
ample Juliet's little dog, which never quitted 
her, and careſſed her perpetually, ſhe aſked if 
he was polite. Juliet entrenched herſelf 
behind the punctilios of decorum which ap- 
proved not, ſaid ſhe, the too free and joyous: 
air of Coraly towards Nelſon ; and the latter, 
who had the idea of jealouſy, becauſe Nature 
gives us the ſenſation. of it, imagined within 
herſelf that the ſiſter was jealous of the kind- 
neſſes which her brother did her. No,” faid 
ſhe to her, I will afflict you no longer. 1 
* love you, I ſubmit, and I will. fay you to 
Nelſon.“ 


He vas ſurpriſed at this change in Coralys 


language, and complained of it to Juliet, 
* The you,” faid he, diſpleaſes me in her 
* mouth: it agrees not with her ſimplicity.” 
* It diſpleaſes me too, replied. the Indian: 
it has ſomething rebuffing and ſevere; 


„ whereas the thow is ſo ſoft! ſo intimate! ſo 


* attracting! “ Do you hear, . ſiſter ? She 
begins to underſtand the language.“ 
4 Ha! it is not that which makes me nnealy: 
With a ſoul like her's, we expreſs ourſelves 
„but too well.“ © Explain to me,” kid 

Coral 


* 
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Coraly to Nelfon, ** whence can ariſe the 
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ridiculous cuſtom of ſaying you, in ſpeaking 
to a fingle perſon.”—* It ariſes, child, 
from the pride and weakneſs of man : he 
perceives that he is inſignificant, being. 
but one: he endeavours to double himſelf, 
to multiply himſelf in idea,” —“ Yes, I 
comprehend that folly ; but thou, Nelſon, 
thou art not vain enough , , .”* Again b 


interrupted Juliet with a ſevere tone. Hey!” 


what, ſiſter, are you going to chide her !” 
Come, Coraly, come to me,” —* 1 forbid 
her.“ How cruel you are? Is ſhe in 
danger with me? Do you ſuſpect me of 
laying ſnares for her? Ah! leave her that 
pure nature; leave her the amiable can- 
dour of her country and age. Wherefore 
tarniſh in her that flower of innocence, 
more precious than virtue itſelf, and which 
our factitious manners have ſo much diffi- 
culty to ſupply ? It ſeems to me that Nature 
is afflicted when the idea of evil penetrates. 
into the ſoul, Alas! it is a venomous plant 
which grows wild, but too readily, without 
our giving ourſelves the trouble of ſowing 
it. —— What you ſay, is very fine to be 
ſure; but fince evil exiſts, we muſt avoid 
it; and in order to avoid it, we muſt know 


£ I it. —“ Ah! my poor little Coraly,” ſaid 
eln, “ into what a world art thou tranf- 


% planted ! 


% 
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„ planted ! What manners are thoſe, in which 
* we are obliged to loſe one half of our 
© innocence, in order to fave the other 

In proportion as the moral ideas increaſed 
12 the young Indian's mind, ſhe loſt her gaiety, 
and natural ingenuouſneſs. Every new inſti- 
tution ſeemed to her a new fetter. Another 
duty!” faid ſne. Another prohibition | 
© My foul is enveloped as with a net, they 
are going ſoon to render it immoveable.“ 
That they made a crime of what was hurtful, 
Coraly comprehended without diffreulty; but 
ſhe could not imagine any harm in what did 
no harm to any body. What greater hapyi- 
** neſs in living together,” ſaid ſhe, ** than to 
„ ſee one another with pleaſure ? and why 

* conceal, from ourſelves ſo ſweet an im- 
& preſſion ? Is not pleaſure a bleſſing ? Why 
& then hide it from the perſon who occaſions 
© jt? They pretend to feel it with thoſe 
„* whom they do not love, and to feel none 
„ with. thoſe whom they do! Some enemy of 
é truth deviſed theſe manners.” 

Reflexions of this ſort plunged her into 
melancholy; and- when Juliet reproached her 
with it, © you know the cauſe of it,” ſaid 
ſhe: every thing that is contrary to Nature 
% muſt make her ſorrowful, and in your 
* manners every thing is contrary to Na- 
* won.” 


Coraly 
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Coraly, in her little impatiences had ſome- 
thing ſo ſoft and touching, that lady Albury 
accuſed herſelf of afflicting her by too much 
rigour. Her manner of conſoling her, and of 
reſtoring to her her good humour, was by 
employing her in little ſervices, and by com- 


manding her as her child. The pleaſure of 


thinking that ſhe was uſeful, flattered her ſen- 
ſibly: ſhe foreſaw the inſtant, in order to ſeize 
it ; but the ſame attentions that ſhe paid to 


Juliet, the wanted to pay to Nelſon, and they 


diſtreſſed her by moderating her zeal. The 
good offices of ſervitude,” ſaid ſne, “ are 
„low and vile, becauſe they are not volun- 
„ tary ; but from the moment that they are 
© free, there is no longer ſhame, and friend- 
<« ſhip ennobles them. Fear not, my good 
friend, that I ſhall ſuffer myſelf to be abaſ- 
* ed. Tho' very young, before I quitted In- 


= * dia, I-knewthe dignity of the tribe in which 


* I was born; and when your fine ladies and 
young lords come to examine me with ſuch 
© familiar curioſity, their diſdain only elevates 
my ſoul, and I perceive that I am well worth 
* them all. But with you and Nelſon, who 
* love me as your daughter, what can there 
he humiliating to me?“ 

Nelſon himſelf ſeemed ſometimes confuſed 
at the trouble ſhe took. You are very 


W © vain then,” ſaid ſhe to him, “ ſince you 


“ bluſh 
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te bluſh at having need of me! I am not ſo 


_ © proud as you: ſerve me; I ſhall be flatter. 


ce ed with it.“ | | 

All theſe ſtrokes of an ingenuous and ſen. 
ſible ſoul, made lady Albury uneaſy. © | 
* tremble,” ſaid ſhe to Nelſon, when they 
were alone, © ] tremble, leſt ſhe love you, 
<* and leſt that love occaſion her unhappi- 
*“ neſs.” He took this hint for an injury to 
innocence, See there now,” ſaid he, © how 
„the abuſe of words alters and diſplaces 
„ jdeas, Coraly loves me, I know it ; but 
*© ſhe loves me as you do. Is there any thing 
© more natural than to attach one's-lelf to the 
* perſon who does us good? Is it a fault in 
& this girl, if the tender and lively expreſſion 
© of a ſentiment ſo juſt, and fo laudable, i 
&© profaned in our manners? Whatever cri. 


* minality we affix to it, has it ever come into 


« her thought ?''——*© No, brother, you do 
* not underſtand me. Nothing more inno- 
* cent than her love for you; but. 
<< But, ſiſter, why ſuppoſe, why want it to 
« belove? Is it true and pure friendſhip for 
% me, which ſhe has for you likewiſe.”— 
*& You perſuade yourſelf, Nelſon, that it is 
„the ſame ſentiment ; will you make trial 
« of it? Let us have the appearance of ſepa: 
* rating, and of reducing her to the choice 


e of quitting the one or the other,” —“ See 
6 there 


" a Sas vw 


&* there now: ſnares! wiles ! Why imopſe 
& them on her? Why teach her to diſſem- 
ei ble? Alas! does her foul practiſe diſ- 
N guiſe | »“ Yes, I begin to conſtrain her! 
« ſhe is grown afraid of me, ever ſince ſhe 
« has loved you.” —— And why have you 
© inſpired. her with that fear? You. would 
« have us be ingenuous, and yeu make it 
dangerous to be fo : you recommend truth, 
& and if it eſcape, you make it a reproach, 
«© Ah! Nature is not to blame: ſhe would 
„be frank if ſhe had liberty: it is the art 
© which is employed to conſtrain her that 
5 gives her a bias to falſity;”—* Theſe are 
© very grave reflexions for what is in fact a 
« mere jeſt! For, after all, what does the 
whole amount to? To make Coraly uneaſy 
for a moment, in order to ſee to which 
& ſide her heart will incline : that is all.“. 
© That is all: but that is a ien ; and; 
a 1 is worſe, an afflicting one. Let 

* us think no more of it: it anſwers no end 
* to examine what we would not ee. J, 
*<-ſiſter! I only, want information to know 
* how to behave, The manner alone has 
* dilpleaſed me; but no matter: what do you 
* require of me?“ Silence, and a ſerious 
* air. Coraly comes; now you ſhall hear,” 

What is the matter now,“ ſaid Coraly, 
on coming up to them? Nelſon in one 
Vol. III. 1 . « corner ! 
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< corner! Juliet in the other! Are you dil. 
% pleaſed??? . We have juſt taken,” ſaid 
40 Juliet to her, dA reſolution which afflicts 
& us; but there was a neceſſity of coming to 
„it. We are no longer to live together, 
* each of us is to have a houſe of their 
« own ; and we are agreed to leave you the 
e choice.” | 
At theſe words, Coraly viewed Juliet with 
eyes immoveable, with ſorrow and aſtoniſh. 
ment. It is I,” ſaid ſne, that am the 
*© cauſe of your wanting to quit Nelfon, 
«6. You are diſpleaſed that he loves me; you 
Hare jealous of the pity Which a young 
* orphan inſpires him with. Alas! what 
will you not envy, if you envy pity ; i 
* you cnvy her who loves you, and who 
% would give her life for you, the nh 
„valuable thing which is left her? You are 
s unjuſt, my lady, yes, you are unjuſt. 
« Your brother in loving me, loves not you 
4c Jeſs, and if it were poſſible he would love 
„you more, for my ſentiments would pals 
& into his ſoul, and I have nothing to inſpire 


* into him towards you but complaifance ati 1 | | 


4 love.“ 


he and Nelſon parted good friends. 
c ;mpoſkible,” ſaid ſhe. 
+. Jour delight to live together. 


Juliet would fain have perſi uaded her, tha 
« 1 
„ You made it 
And ſinæ 
-«« yhen 
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ben is it become neceſſary that you ſhould 
| ic have two houſes? People who love one 
| another are never put to ſtraits; diſtance 
© pleafes only thoſe who hate. each other.” 
You, O Heaven! You - to-hate,” reſumed 
the! * And who will love, if two hearts, 
„ ſo good, ſo virtuous, do not. It is I, 
« yretch as'I am, that have brought trouble 
into the houſe of peace. I will baniſh my- 
« ſelf from it: yes, I befeech you; ſend me 
« back into my own country. I ſhall there 
% find ſouls ſenſible to my misfortune and to 
% my tears, who will not make it a-crime in 
me to inſpire a little pity.” | 

« You forget; ſaid Juliet to her, that 
you are our charge.” I am free, re- 
pied the young Indian - fiercely : © I may 
= *© difpoſe of myſelf; What fhould I do here?” 
With whom ſhould 1 live? With what 
eyes would one. of you regard me, after 
2 © having deprived you of the other? Should 
l ſupply the place of a ſiſter to Nelſon ? 
BS © Should I conſole you for the loſs of a bro- 
© WY © ther? To occaſion the unhappineſs of 
5 * what alone I love! No, you ſhall not part: 
= © my arms ſhall be a chain to you.” Then 
EY Tuning towards Nelſon, and ſeizing him by 
d the hand- Come,” ſaid ſhe to him, 

| $ ** ſwear to your ſiſter, that you love nothing 
ia the world fo well as her.” Nelſon; 
P 2 touched 
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touched to the bottom of bis ſoul, ſuffered 60 
himſelf to be led to his ſiſter's feet; and Co- 4. 
raly throwing herſelf on Juliet's neck, Jou,“ q 
continued ſhe, if you are my mother, par- 4 
don him for having loved your child : his 40 
** heart has enough for us both, and if you | 
are any loſer there, mine ſhall indemnify 0 
« you for it,” Ah! dangerous girl,“ fd | 
Juliet, what ſorrows will you ſoon occa- ME 2 
fon us! Ah, fiſter,” cried Nelſon, wo BW .. 
felt himſelf preſſed by Coraly againſt Juliets ., 
boſom, 72 * haye you the heart to afflict this I 4 
— a at her triumph, kiſſed 1 | 
Juliet tenderly, at the very inſtant when Nel. 4 
ſon put his face to his ſiſter's. He felt his | 44 
cheek touch the glowing cheek of Coraly, - 4 
ſtill wet with tears. He was ſurpriſed at te (4 | 
confuſion and extaſy which this accident oc- « | 
caſioned him. ** Happily that,” faid he, «, 
is only a ſimple emotion of the ſenſes : it 0 
"= goes not to the ſoul. I am myſelf, and! « ; 
t am ſure of myſelf,” He diſſembled, how- « > 
ever, from his ſiſter, what he would fain have hy 
concealed from himſelf, He tenderly con- 4 f 
ſoled Coraly, in confeſſing to her that all they 4h 
had juſt ſaid to her, to make her uneaſy, was euſ 
nothing more than a jeſt. But what is no « 1 
66 jeſt, ? added he, © is the counſel which | 64h 
„give you of diſtruſting, my dear Cori), 40 f 
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your own heart, which is too innocent, and 
{© too ſenſible. Nothing more charming than 
«© this affecting and tender diſpoſition, but 
tothe beſt things very often become dangerous 
“ by their excels.” 

Will you not quiet my uneaſineſſes ?” 
faid Coraly to Juliet, as ſoon as Nelſon was 
retired, *©** Though you tell me fo, it is not 
„e natural to make ſport of my ſorrow. 
© There is ſomething ſerious: in this paſtime; 
« | ſee you deeply moved; Nelſon himſelf 
“as ſcized with I know not what terrour; 
« I felt his hand tremble. in mine; my eyes 
met his, and I faw there ſomething fo ten- 
der, and ſo ſorrowful at the ſame time. 
© He dreads my ſenſibility. He ſeems to be 
« afraid that I ſhould deliver myſelf up to it. 
“My good friend. would it be any harm to 
(«© love ?”'—*& Yes, child, ſince we muſt tell 
you fo, it is a misfortune both for you and 
„ for him. A woman, you may have ſeen it 
ce in the Indies as well as among us, a woman 


© is deſtined for the ſociety. of one man alone; 
and by that union ſolemniſed and ſacred, 


© the pleaſure of loving becomes a duty to 
& I know it, ſaid Coraly ingenu- 


ouſly : © that is what they call marriage. 


© Yes, Coraly, aud that friendſhip is laudable 


* between two married perſons ; but till then 
« it is forbidden,” — << That is not reaſona- 
— able, 
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* ble,” faid the young Indian : ** for before 
© uniting one to the other, we muſt know 
© whether we love each other; and it is but 
& in proportion to our love before-hand, that 
© we are ſure of loving afterwads. For ex- 
* ample, if Nelfon loved me as I love him, 
„ it would be clear that each of us had met 
e their counterpart.”—** And do you not ſee 
„ in how many reſpects, and by how many 
„ compacts, we are ſlaves; and that you are 
6 not deſtined for Nelſon ?” “ I underſtand 
*« you, ſaid Coraly, looking down; I am 
„ poor, and Nelſon is rich; but my ill for- 
<< tune at leaſt does not forbid me to honour 
& and cheriſh beneficent virtue. If a tree had 
«*« ſentiment, it would pleaſe itſelf in ſeeing 
* the perſon who cultivates it repoſe himſelf 
© under its ſhade, breathe the perfume of its 
« flowers, and taſte the ſweetneſs of its fruits: 
„] am that tree, cultivated by you two, and 
« Nature has given me a foul.” 
Juliet ſmiled at the compariſon ; but (hs 
ſoon gave her to underſtand, that nothing 
would be leſs decent, than what to her ſeemed 
ſo juſt. Coraly heard her, and bluſhed; fron 


that time, to her gaiety, to her natural ingen - 
ouſneſs, ſucceeded an air the moſt reſerved i 
and a converſation the moſt timid, Wha 
hurt her moſt in our manners, though (i: 
might have ſeen examples of it in India, * 1 
| Fo ES the; 
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the exceſſive inequality of riches: but ſhe had 
not yet been humiliated by it : ſhe was ſo now 
for the firſt time. 

„Madam, ſaid ſhe, the next day, to Ju- 
net,“ my life is ſpent in inſtructing myſelf 
„in things which are rather ſuperfluous. 
An induſtry, which furniſhes bread, would 
be much more uſeful to me. It is a re- 
« ſource, which ] beſeech you to be pleaſed 
© to procure me.” *© You will never be re- 


A quced to that,” faid Lady Albury, © and, 


© not to mention us, it is not for nothing that 
*« Blanford has aſſumed towards you the qua- 
« lity of father,” © Favours,” replied Coraly, 
bind us mueh oftener than we would chooſe. 
© 1t is not diſgraceful to receive them; but I 


F | © clearly perceive that it is ſtill more reputable 


* to do without them.” It was in vain that 
Juliet complained of this exceſs of delicacy : 
Coraly would not hear of amuſements, or of 
uſeleſs ſtudies. Amidſt the labours which 


EZ fuit feeble hands, ſhe choſe thoſe which re- 


quired the moſt addreſs and underſtanding, 
and, on applying herſelf to them, ber only 
anxiety was to know whether they afforded a 
ſubſiſtence. ** You will leave me then ?” 


ſaid Juliet. I would put myſelf,” replied 
Coraly, © above all wants, except that of 


loving you. I would have it in my power 


© to rid you of me, if I am any obſtacle to 


your 
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* your happineſs; but if I can contribute to- 
* it, entertain no fear of my removing my. 
“ ſelf, I am uſeleſs, and yet I am dear to- 
© you; that diſintereſtedneſs is an example 
„ which I think myſelf worthy of imitating.” 

Nelſon knew not what to think-of Coraly's 
application to a labour merely mechanical, and 
of the diſguſt which had ſeized her, for matters 
of pure entertainment. He ſaw with the fame 
ſurpriſe, the modeſt ſimplicity which ſhe had 
aſſumed in her dreſs; he aſked her the reaſon, 
<< I am trying what it is to be poor,” replied 
fhe, with a ſmile, and caſting her eyes down- 
wards, bedewed them with her tears. Theſe 
words, and involuntary tears, touched him to 
the ſoul. © O Heaven!“ ſaid he, ©* Can 
© my ſiſter have made her afraid of ſeeing her- 
& ſelf poor and deſolate !?? As ſoon as he was 
alone with Juliet, he preſſed her to clear up 
the matter to him. 
« Alas?” faid he, after having heard her, 

% what cruel pains you take to poiſon her 
© life and mine! Though you were leſs cer- 
„ tain of her innocence, are you not per- 
„ ſuaded of my honour ? —*© Ah, Nelſon 
It is not the crime, it is the misfortune 
«© which terrifies me. You fee with what 
dangerous ſecurity ſhe delivers herſelf up to 
* the pleaſure of ſeeing you; how ſhe attaches 
* herſelf inſenſibly to you; how Nature leads 


6 her, 
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her, without her knowledge, into the ſnare. 
Ah, brother! at your age and hers, the name 
6 of friendſhip is but a veil. And why can I 
© not leave you both under the illuſion ! No, 
© Nelſon, your duty is dearer to me than 
& your eaſe. Coraly is deſtined for your 
* friend; he bimſelf has confided her to you; 
ec and, without intending it, you take her 
from him.“ I, ſiſter ! What is it you 
« dare to warn me of? — © Of what you 
&* ought to ſhun. I would have her, at the 
« ſame time that ſhe loves you, conſent to give 
& herſelf to-Blanford ; I would have him flatter 
„ himſelf with being loved by her, and be 
„happy with her; but will ſhe be happy with 
* bim? Were you ſenſible only of pity, of 
* which ſhe is ſo worthy, what ſorrow would 
* you not feel at having troubled, perhaps for 
*© ever, the repoſe of this unfortunate young: 
creature? But it would be a prodigy to ſee: 
her conſume with love, and you do nothing 
more than pity her. You will love her... 
„Will, do ] fay ? Ah, Nelſon ! Heaven grant 
* that you do not already! —“ Yes, ſiſter, 
* it is time to take whatever reſolution you 
** pleaſe, I only beg of you to ſpare the ſen · 
* ſibility of that innocent foul, and not to 
_* aMiCt her too much. Vour abſence will 
* afflit her without doubt; yet that alone 
can cure her. This is the time of the year, 
«tos 
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© for the country; I was to follow you there, 
and to bring Coraly; do you go alone: 
*© we will remain at London. Write, how- 
« ever, te Blanford, that we have occaſion 
& for his return.” 

From the moment the Indian ſaw that 
Nelſon left her at London with Juliet, ſhe 
thought herſelf eaſt into a defart, and aban- 
doned by-all Nature, But as ſhe had learned 
to be-aſhamed, and of courſe to diſſemble, ſhe 
pretended, as an excuſe for her ſorrow, the 
blame ſhe took to herfelf of having ſeparated 
them from each other. You was to have 
followed him,“ faid ſhe to Lady Albury ; 
* it is that keep you here Ah; wretch that 
„% L am! leave me alone, abandon me.” 
And in ſaying thefe words, ſhe wept bitterly, 
Phe more Juliet tried to divert her, the more 
ſhe increaſed her ſorrows. All the objects 
which ſurrounded her, ſerved only juſt to 
touch her-ſenſes; one idea alone poſſeſſed her 


ſoul. There was à neceſſity for a kind of 


violence to draw her from it, but the inſtant 
they left her to herſelf, it ſeemed as if one faw 
her thought fly back again to the object which 
ſhe had been made to quit. If the name of 
Nelſon was pronounced before: her, a deep 
bluſh overſpread her viſage, her boſom heaved, 
ber lips trembled, her whole body was ſeized 
with a ſenſible ſhivering. Juliet ſurpriſed her 

in 
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im a walk, tracing out on the ſand, from place 


to place, the letters of that dear name. Nel- 
ſon's picture decorated Juliet's apartment; 
Coraly's eyes never failed to fix themſelves up- 
en it, as ſoon as they were free: it was in 
vain ſne wanted to turn them aſide; they ſoon 
returned there again, as it were of themſelves, 
and by one of thoſe emotions, in which the 
ſoul is accomplice, and not confidante. The 
gloomineſs into which ſhe was plunged, diſ- 
perſed at this ſight, ther work fell- out of her 
hands, and the utmoſt tenderneſs of ſorrow 
and love animated her beauty. 

Lady Albury thought it her duty to remove 
this feeble image. This was to Coraly the 
moſt diſtreſsful-misfortune. Her deſpair now 
broke all bounds. ** Cruel friend, faid ſhe 
to Juliet, © you delight in afflicting me. You 
would have all my life be only ſorrow 
and bitterneſs. If any thing ſoftens my 
* troubles, you cruelly take it from me. 


Not content to baniſh from me the man 1 


love; his very ſhadow has toe many charms 


for me, you envy me the pleaſure, the fee 


ble pleaſure of ſeeing it. Ah, unhap- 
* girl ! what would you ?” % Love, 
* adore him, live for him, while be ſhall live 
* for another. I hope nothing, I aſk nothing. 
My hands are ſufficient to enable me to 


I» _ my heart is ſafficient to enable me to 


” love. 
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love. I am troubleſome to you, perhaps 3” 
odious; remove me from you, and leave nr” 
me only that image whereia his fou WM « 
{© breathes, or wherein I think at leaſt Ile WE «< 
it breathe. I will ſee it, I will ſpeak to it, « 
© I vill perſuade myſelf that it ſees my tears 1 
** flow, that it hears: my ſighs, and that it is « 


£ touched by them.“ — “ And wherefore, 
* my dear Coraly, nouriſh this cruel flame, 
* which devours you? I aMict you; but it is 
for your good, and Nelſon's peace. Would 


<< you render him, unhappy ?. He will be ſo, foo 
* if he knows that you, love him; and ſtil wit 
more ſo if he loves you- You: are not in ere 
* a condition to hear my reaſons; but this in! 
« inclination, which you think ſo ſweet, ten, 
„ would be the poiſon, of his life. Have pity, fot 
* my dear.child; of your. friend, and my bro- « | 
ther: ſpare him the remorſe, the complaints, alar 
* which. would bring him to his grave.“ 1 
Coraly trembled at this diſcourſe. She preſſed « f 
Lady Albury. to, tell her how Nelſon's love une 
for her could be ſo. fatal to him. To e. tbe 
plain myſelf. farther,” ſaid Juliet, * would , was 
* be to render odious to you, what you ought gone 
c for ever to. cheriſh, But the moſt ſacred of aud 
2 Ml duties forbids him the hope of being gde. 

e order 

How is it poſſible to expreſs the diſtreſs into The) 
Which. Coraly's. ſoul; was plunged? What paſſag 


.“ manners, 


„ 
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6 « manners, what a country,” ſaid ſhe, 
WE © wherein one cannot diſpoſe of one's ſelf ; 
« wherein the firſt of all bleſſings, mutual 

| © love, is a terrible evil! I muſt tremble then 
&« at ſeeing Nelſon again! I muſt tremble at 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


5 

8 « pleaſing him! At pleaſing him! alas! I 
$ « would give my life to be one moment, in 
A t his eyes, as amiable as he is in mine. Let 
, © me baniſh myſelf from this fatal ſhore, 
is &« where it is made a misfortune to be loved.” 


Coraly heard, every day, of veſſels failing 
for her country. She reſolved to embark, 
without taking leave of Juliet. Only one 
erening, on going to bed, Juliet perceived that, 
in kiſſing her hand, her lips preſſed her more 
tenderly than uſual, and that ſome profound 
ſighs eſcaped her. She leaves me more 
= ©* moved than ever before,” ſaid Juliet, 
alarmed. Her eyes are fixed on mine, with 
B © the moſt lively expreſſion of tenderneſs and 
© forrow. What paſſes in her ſoul ?” This 
uneaſineſs diſturbed her the whole night, and 
. the next morning ſhe ſent to know if Coraly 
Vas not yet up. They told her that ſhe was 


1ght WW ; gone out, alone, and in a very plain dreſs, 

d of aud that ſhe had taken the way to the water- 

eing i . fide, Lady Albury gets up in diſtreſs, and 

N orders them to go in purſuit of the Indian. 

= They find her on board a veſſel, begging her 
a 


paſſage, environed by ſailors, whom her beauty, 
VoL, III. 1 her 
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her graces, her youth, the ſound of her voice, 
and, above all, the native ſimplicity of her re. 
queſt, raviſned with ſurpriſe and admiration. 
She had nothing with her, but bare neceſſa- 
tries. Every thing they had given her which 
was valuable, : ſhe had left behind, excepting a 
little heart of chryſtal, which ſhe had received 
from Nelſon. 

At the name of Lady Albury, he ſubmit- 
ted without reſiſtance, and ſuffered herſelf to 
be reconveyed home. She appeared before her 
a little confuſed at her elopement; but to her 
reproaches ſhe anſwered, that ſhe was unhappy 
and free.—“ What, my dear Coraly ! do you 
„ ſee nothing here but unhappineſs ?”* If! 
© ſaw .bere only my own, ſaid ſhe, © [ 
«ſhould never leave you. It is Nelſon's un- 
* happineſs that frights me, and it is for his 
peace: that .I would fly.“ | 
Juliet knew not what to reply : ſhe durſt 
not talk to her of the rights which Blanford 
bad acquired over her: this would have been 
to make her hate him, as the cauſe of her un- 
bappineſs. She choſe rather to leſſen her fears, 
LJ. could not conceal from you,” faid ſhe to 
her, all the danger of a fruitleſs love; but 
ce the evil is not without remedy, Six months 
of abſence, reaſon, friendſhip, how can we 
© tell? Another object, perhaps . . .” The 
Indian interrupted her. Say death: there 


ow 
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„ig my only remedy. What! Will reafon 
«care me of loving the moſt accompliſhed, 


the moſt worthy of men! Will ſix months 


© of abſence give me a ſoul that loves him 
not! Does time change nature? Friendſhip 
„vill pity me: but will it cure me? Ano- 
e ther object! .. . . You do nat think fo: 
© Yon do not do me that injuſtice, There are 
not two Nelſons in the world; but though 
there were a thouſand; I have but one 
heart; that is given away. It is, you ſay, 
« a fatal gift: that | do not comprehend ; 
but if it be ſo, ſuffer me to baniſn myſelf 
from Nelſon, to hide from him my perſon 
' and” my tears. He is not inſenſible, he 
* would be moved at it; and if it be a mis- 
fortune to him to love me, pity might lead 
„him to it. Alas! who can, with indif- 
** ference, ſee himſelf cheriſhed as a father,; 
* revered as a god! Who can ſee himſelf 
loved, as J love him, and not love in his 
* turn?” © You will not expoſe him to that 
danger, replied Juliet; you will con- 
4 ceal your weakneſs from him, and you wil 
* triumph over it. No, Coraly, it is not 
the ſtrength that is wanting to you, but 
the courage of virtue.“ Alas! I have 
* courage againſt misfortue; but is there 
"any againſt love? And what vir: ue would 
vyou have me oppoſe to him? They all act 


Q 2. „ in. 
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in concert. with him. No, my lady, you 
talk to no purpoſe : you throw clouds over 
e my underſtanding ; you ſhed not the leaſt 
slight on it. Let me fee and hear Nelſon : 
< he ſhall decide upon my life.“ 

Lady Albury, in the moſt cruel perplexity, 
ſeeing the unhappy Coraly withering and 
pining in tears, and begging to- be ſuffered to 
depart ; refolved to write to Nelſon, that he 
might come and diſſuade the poor girl from 
her deſign of returning to India, and preſerve 
her from that diſguſt of life which daily con- 
fumed her. But Nelſon himſelf was not leſs 
to be pitied. Scarce had he quitted Coraly, 
but he perceived: the danger of ſeeing her, by 
the repugnance which he had to leave her, 
All that had appeared only play to him with 
her, became ſerious, on being deprived of her, 
In the ſilence of ſolitude, he had interrogated 
his ſoul : he had found there friendſhip lan- 
guiſhing, zeal for the public good weakened, 
nay almoſt extinguiſhed, and love alone ruling 
there, with that ſweet and terrible ſway which 
he exerciſes over good hearts. He perceived, 
with horror, that his very reaſon had ſuffered 
itſelf to be ſeduced. The rights of Blanford 
were no longer fo ſacred ; and the. involuntary 
crime of depriving him of Coraly's heart, was 
at leaſt very excuſeable ; after. all, the Indian 
was free, and Blanford bimſelf would not have 
wiſhed 
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wiſhed to impoſe it on her as a duty to be his. 
„Ah, wretch !” cried Nelſon, terrified at 
theſe ideas; © whither does a blind paſſion 
« lead me aſtray! The poiſon of vice gains- 
„ ppon me: my heart is already corrupted. 
« [s it for me to examine whether the charge, 
« which is committed to me, belong to the 
* perſon who commits it ? And am I made 
© the judge, to whom it belongs, when I have: 
* promiſed to keep it? The Indian is free; 
„but am I ſo? Should I doubt the rights of 
« Blanford, if it were not in order to uſurp 
„them? My crime was, at firſt, involuntary; 


, but it is no longer ſo, the moment 1 conſent 
y © toit: 11 juſtify perjury! 1! think a faith= 
r. « leſs friend excuſable! Who would have 
th told thee, Nelſon, who would have told 
r. * thee, that on embracing the virtuous Blan- 
ed ford, thou ſhouldſt call doubt, whether- 
Iſs eit were permitted thee to raviſh from him 
d, in © the woman who is to be his wife, and whom 
ng WE © he delivered up' to thy truſt? To what a 
ich © degree does love debaſe a man! And what 
ed, * a ſtrange revolution its intoxication" makes 
red in a heart! Ah! let him rend mine, if he 
ord * will; he ſhall not make it either perfidious 
tary. * or baſe; and if my reaſon abandon me, my 
Was conſcience at leaſt ſhall not betray me. Its 
dian light is incorruptible: the cloud of paſſions 
have cannot obſcure it: there is my guide.; and 


9 * frendſhip, 
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"Gi friendſhip, honour, and fidelity, have ſtill 


© ſome ſupport.” 

In the mean time Coraly's image purſued 
him perpetually, If he had only ſeen her with 
all her charms, arrayed in ſimple beauty, 


bearing in her countenance the ſerenity of 


innocence, the ſmile of candour on her lips, 


the fire of deſire in her eyes, and in all the 


graces of her perſon the attracting air of vo- 
luptuouſneſs, he would have found in his 
principles, in the ſeverity of his manner, ſuf 


ficient force to, withſtand ſeduction; but he 


thought he ſaw that amiable girl as ſenſible as 
himſelf, more feeble, with no other defence 
than a prudence, which was not her own, in- 
nocently abandoning herſelf to an inclination 
which would be her unhappipeſs; and the pity 
which ſhe inſpired. him with, ſerved as fuel to 
his love. Nelſon blamed himſelf for loving 
Coraly, but. forgave himſelf for pitying her, 


..&cofible of the evils which he was on the point 


'of being the canſe of, he could not paint to 
himſelf her tears, without thinking of the fine 
eyes which were to ſhed them, and the heaving 
boſom which they would bedew : thus the te. 
ſolution of forgetting her, rendered her ſtil 
dearer to him. He attached himſelf to her by 
renouncing her : but in proportion as he per- 
ceived himſelf weaker, he became more 


courageous. * Let me give over, faid he, 
ce the 
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« the thoughts of a cure: I exhauſt myſelf 
jn fruitleſs efforts. It is a fit which I muſt 

« ſuffer to go off. I burn, I languiſh, I die; 
but all that is mere ſuffering, and I am an- 
« ſwerable to nobody but myſelf for what 


e paſſes within. Provided nothing eſcape me 
from without, that diſcovers my paſſion, 
« my friend has no reaſon to complain. It 
« is only a misfortune to be weak; and I have 
* the courage to be unhappy.” 3 

It was in this reſolution of dying, rather 
than betraying his friendſhip, that he received 
the letter from his ſiſter. He read it with an 
emotion, an ecſtaſy that was inexpreſſible. 
O, ſweet and tender victim,“ ſaid he, 
thou groaneſt, thou wouldſt ſacrifice thy- 
« ſelf to my repoſe, and to my duty! Pardon ! 
“Heaven is my witneſs, that I feel, more 
* ſtrongly than thyſelf, all the pangs which L. 

© occaſion thee. Oh, may my friend, thy 
** huſband, ſoon arrive, and wipe away thy 
*© precious tears! He will love thee as I love 
** thee; he will make his own happinels thine, 
„However, I mult ſee her, in order to detain 
and conſole her. Why ſhould I ſee her! 
To what do I expoſe myſelf ! Her touching 
« graces, her ſorrow, her love, her tears which 
] occaſion to flow, and which it would be 
* ſo ſweet to dry up, thoſe ſighs which a heart 


7 ſimple and artleſs ſuffers to eſcape, that lan- 


« guage 
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“ guage of nature, in which a ſoul the moſt 
* ſenſible paints itſelf with ſo much candour: 
* what trials to ſupport! What will become 
&« of me? And what can I ſay to her? No 
© matter: 1 muſt ſee her, and talk to her, as 
« a friend and a father. After ſeeing her, I 


* only ſhall be the more uneaſy, the more un- 


& happy for it; but it is not my own peace 
« that is in queſtion; it is hers: and abore 
« all, the happineſs of a friend depends on 
« it, a friend for whom ſhe muſt live, I 
« am certain of ſubduing myſelf ; and how 
<< painful ſoever the conteft may be, it 
" Wang be a weakneſs and ſhame- to avoid 
ne.” 

At Nelfon's arrival, Coraly, trembling and 
confuſed, ſcarce dared preſent herſelf to him, 
She had wiſhed his return with ardour, and, 
at ſeeing him, a mortal chilneſs glided through 
her veins. She appeared, as it were, before a 
judge who was preparing, with one ſingle 
word, to decide her fate. 

What were Nelſon's feelings, on ſeeing the 
11 of youth faded on her beautiful cheeks, 
and the fire of her eyes almoſt extinguiſhed ! 
Come, ſaid Juliet to her brother, ap- 
e peaſe the mind of this poor girl, and cure 
© her of her melancholy, She is eaten vp 
with the vapours with me; ſhe wants to 
return to India,” 
| Nelſon, 
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Nelſon, ſpeaking to her in a friendly man- 
ner, wanted to engage her, by gentle re- 
proaches, to explain herſelf before his ſiſter ;. 
but Coraly kept ſilence; and Juliet, perceiv- 
ing that ſhe was a reſtraint upon her, went 
away. 

« What is the matter with you, Coraly 7 
© What have we done to you?” ſaid Nelſon, 
© What ſorrow preſſes you? Do not 
* you know it? Muſt you not have ſeen that 
© my joy and my ſorrow ean no longer have. 
* more than one cauſe ? Cruel friend, I live 
H only through you; and you fly me: you 
© would have me die!. . . But you would 
not have it ſo; they make you. do it: they 
do more, they require of me to renounce 
„you, and to forget you. They fright me, 
*© they damp my very ſoul, and they oblige 
* you to make me diſtrafted. I aſ of you. 
* but one favour,” continued ſhe, throwing 
herſelf at his knees, „it is to tell me whom 
„LJ offend in loving you, what duty I betray, 
and what evil I occaſion. Are there here 
* laws ſo cruel, are there tyrants ſo rigorous, 
* as to forbid me the moſt worthy uſe of my 
heart and my reaſon ? Muſt we love nothing 
„ in the world? or, if I may love, can I 
make a better choice ?” 

„My dear Coraly,” replied Nelſon, no- 
* thing is truer, nothing is more tender 

© than 
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„than the friendſhip which attaches me to 
« you. It would be impoſſible, it would he 
* even unjuſt that you ſhould not be ſenſible 
© of it.”—*©® Ah! I revive: this is talking 
*© reaſon.” —** But though it would be ex. 
e tremely agreeable to me to be what you 
* hold deareft in the world, it is what [ 
« cannot pretend, neither ought I even to 
* conſent to it.” % Alas! now I dont 
„When my friend 
* confided you to my care, he was dear to 
« you ? *—*©© He is fo ſtill,” —*<* You would 
© have thought yourſelf happy to be his?” 
71 believe it.”—* You loved nothing ſo 
© much as him in the world?“ did not 
% know you.” —<© Blanford, your deliverer, 
the depoſitary of your innocence, in loving 
you has a right to be loved. ——“ His 
% favours are always preſent to me: I cheriſt 
© him as a fecond father: — “ Very well, 
« know that he has reſolved to unite you to 
« him, by a tie ſtill more ſweet and facred 
than that of his favours. He has confided 
4% to me the half of himſelf, and at his return 
he aſpires only to the happineſs of being 
« your huſband.” © Ah!“ faid Coraly, 
comforted, ** this then is the obſtacle which 
* ſeparates us? Be eaſy, it is removed. 
&*& How ?”'—*<* Never, never, 1 ſwear to you, 


„vill Ceraly be the wife of Blanford.” 5 
; et 
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cet muſt be.{o.”—** Impoſſible; Blanford 
& himſelf will confeſs it. What! He 
ho received you from the hand of a dying 
« father, and who himſelf has acted as 4 
&« father to you! Under that ſacred title 
„ revere Blanford; but let him not require 
© more. You have then reſelved his 
© unhappineſs ?”——* I have reſolved to de- 
« ceive nobody, If I were given to Blanford, 
«© and Nelſon demanded my life of me, I 
* would lay down wy life for Nelſon ; 1 
e ſhould be perjured to Blanford.”—*< What 
“ fay you !'——<* What I will dare to tell 
« Blanford himſelf, And why ſhould I dif- 
“ ſemble it? Does love depend on myſelf ?* 
—#* Ah, how culpable you make me!“ — 
* You! In what? In being amiable in my 
eyes? Ay, Heaven diſpoſes of us. Heaven 
© has given to Nelſon thoſe graces, thoſe 


= © virtues which charm me: Heaven has given 


© to me this ſoul, which it has made expreſsly 


| | © for Nelſon. If they knew how full it is of 


* him, how impoſſible that it ſhould love any 
„thing but you, any thing like you!. . Let 
them never talk to me of living, if it be not 


bor you that 1 live.”—** And this is what 


* diſtreſſes- me. With what reproaches has 
not my friend a right to overwhelm me ?” 
— He! of what can he complain? What 


bas he loſt ? What have you taken from 


„% him? 
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. him? I love Blarford as a tender father; 


& ] love Nelſon as myſelf, and more than 
& myſelf: theſe ſentiments are not incom- 
© patible. If Blanford delivered me into 
© your hands as a depoſit which was his own, 
c it is not you, it is he that is unjuſt.“ 
« Alas! it is me, who oblige you to reclaim 
© from him that treaſure of which I rob 
e him: it would be his if it were not 
** mine; and the keeper becomes the pur- 
% loiner.”—* No, my friend, be equitable, 
„I was-my own, I am yours. I alone could 
„ give myſelf away, and have given myſelf 
* to you. By attributing to friendſhip rights 
„ which it has not, it is you that uſurp them 
“ in its behalf, and you render yourſelf an 
© accomplice of the violence which they do 
& me. He, my friend! do you vio- 
ce lence ?”=—* What ſignifies it to me whe- 
c ther he does it himſelf, or that you do it for 
ce kim? Am 1 treated the leſs like a ſlave ? 
© One ſingle intereſt occupies and touches 
% you; but if another than your friend 
* wanted to retain me captive, far from ſub- 
< ſcribing to it, would not you make it your 
e glory to ſet me free? It is then only for 
* the ſake of friendſhip that you betray 
*© nature! What do I fay? Nature! and 


Love, Nelſon, Love, has not that allo its 


40 rights? Is there not ſome law among you 
8 | 66 in 
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« jn favour of ſenſible ſouls? Is it juſt and 
& generous to overwhelm, to drive to deſpair 
©& a fond female, and to tear without pity a 
&« heart, whoſe only crime is loving you?“ 

obs interrupted her voice; and Nelſon, 
who ſaw her choaked with them, had not 
even time to call his ſiſter. He haſtens to 
untie the ribbands which bound her boſom ; 
and then all the charms of youth in its flower 
were unveiled to the eyes of this paſſionate 
lover. The terrour with which he was ſeized, 
rendered him at firſt inſenſible of them; bur 
when the Indian reſuming her ſpirits, and 
perceiving herſelf preſſed in his arms, thrilled 
with love and tranſport, and when on opening 
ber fine languiſhing eyes, ſhe ſought the eyes 
of Nelſon; * heavenly powers,” ſaid he, 
& © ſupport me! all my virtue abandons me. 
Live, my dear Coraly,”—** Would you 
that I ſhould live, Nelſon ! would you then 
= © that I love you !”—*© No, I ſhould be 
= * perjured to friendſhip, I ſhould be unworthy 
4 to ſee the light; unworthy of ſeeing my 
= © friend again. Alas! he foretold me this, 
and I vouchſafed not to believe him. I 
. © have preſumed too much on my own heart. 
Have pity of it, Coraly, of that heart 
& © which you rend to pieces. Suffer me to fly 
= © you and to ſubdue myſelf.” © 4h! you 
= ** would have my death,” faid ſhe to him 
Vor. III. R falling 


by 
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falling into a fit at bis feet. Nelſon, who 
«thinks he ſees what he loves expiring, ruſhes 
to embrace her, and reſtraining himſelf ſud- 
denly at the ſight of Juliet, ** my ſiſter,” 
ſaid he, © afliſt her: it is for me to die,” 
On ſaying theſe words he withdraws. _ 

„Where is he, demanded Coraly, on 
opening her eyes? What have I done to 
„ him? Why fly me? And you, Juliet, 
*© more cruel ſtill, why recall me to life?“ 
Her ſorrow redoubled, when ſhe learned that 
Nelſon was juſt gone; but reflexion gave her 
a little hope and courage. The concern and 
tenderneſs which Nelſon had not been able to 
conceal, the terrour with which fhe had ſeen 
him ſeized, the tender words which had 
eſcaped him, and the violence which it was 
to him to ſabdue himſelf and withdraw, al! 
perſuaded her that ſhe was beloved. I it 
« be true,” faid ſne, I am happy. Blan- 
* ford will return, I will confeſs the whole 
eto him; he is too juſt and too generous to 
« want to-tyrranize-over-me;” But this illu- 
ſion was loon diſſipated. 

Nelſon received in the country a letter from 
his friend, announcing his return. 1 
hope, ſaid he, at the end of his letter, 
© to ſee myſelf, in three days, united to all 
„ that I love. Pardon, my friend, if ! 
* aſlociate to thee in my heart the og 

| 6& an 
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1 and tender Coraly. My ſoul was a long 


« takes of it. I have confided to thee the 
c ſweeteſt of my wiſhes, and I have ſcen 


ce friendſhip applaud love. I form my happi- 


& neſs, both of one and the other; I make it my 


* felicity to think that by thy cares, and thoſe of 


& thy ſiſter, I ſhall ſee my dear pupil again, 
© her mind ornamented with new- acquire- 
% ments, her ſoul enriched with new virtues, 
“% more amiable if poſſible and more diſpoſed to 
© love. It will be the pureſt bliſs to me to 


I poſſeſs. her as a benefit conferred by you.” 


Read this letter, writ Nelſon to his 
ſiſter,. *© and make Coraly read it, What a 
* leſſon for me! What a reproach to her!“ 

It is over,” ſaid Coraly after having 
read, ] ſhall never be Nelſon's; but let 
« him- not aſk me to be another's. The 
* liberty of loving is a good which I am not 
able to renounce.” This reſolution ſup- 
ported her; and Nelſon in his ſolitude was 


much more unhappy than ſhe. 


e By what fatality,” ſaid he, © is it, 
that what forms the charm of nature and 
the delight of all hearts, the happineſs of 
* being loved, forms. my torment? What 


* ſay |? Of being loved? That is nothing; 


but to be loved of what I love! To touch 
Lon happineſs! To have only to deliver 
R 2 „ myſelf 
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e time ſolely devoted to thee, now ſhe par- 
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©: myſelf up to it!... Ah! all that I an 
© able to do is to fly: iaviolable and facred 
& friendſhip aſks no more. In what a con- 
*© dition have 1 ſeen this poor girl! In what 
*© a condition did I abandon her! She may 
6e well ſay, that ſheis the ſlave of my virtues, 
&. J ſacrifice her as a victim, and I am 
“ generovs at her expence. There are then 
t virtues which wound nature; and to be 
*©. honeſt, one is ſometimes obliged to be unjuſt 
© and cruel! O, my friend! mayeſt thou 
% gather the fruit of the efforts which it coſts 
* me, enjoy the good which I reſign to thee, 
« and live happy from my misfortune. Yes, 
©] wiſh that ſhe may love thee; I wiſh it, 
„heaven is my witneſs; and the moſt {cn- 
& ſible of all my Fals! is that of doubting the 
& ſucceſs of my wiſhes.” 

It was impoſſible for nature to ſupport her: 
ſelf in a ſtate ſo violent. Nelſon, after long 
ſtruggles, ſought repoſe ; alas! there was no 
more repole for him. His conſtancy was at 
laſt exhauſted, and his. diſcouraged ſoul fel 
into a mortal languor. The weakneſs of his 
reaſon, the inefficacy of his. virtue, the image 
of a painful and ſorrowful life, the void and 
the ſtate of annihilation, into which. his ſou! 
would fall, if it ceaſed to love Coraly, the 
evils without intermiſhon which he was to 
ſuffer if he continued to love her, and, abort 


all 


Re 
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all, the terrifying idea of ſeeing, of envying, 
of bating, perhaps, a rival in his faithful 
friend, all rendered his life a torment to him, 
all urged him to ſhorten the courle of it. 
Motives more ſtrong. reſtrained him. It was 
not a part of Nelſon's principles that a man, 
a citizen might diſpoſe of himſelf.. He made 
it a law to himſelf to live, conſoled in bis 
miſery if he could till be uſeful to the world, 
but conſumed with heavineſs and ſorrow, 
and become as it were inſenſible to every 
thing. 3 
The time appointed for Blanford's return 
approached. It was neceſſary that every thing 
ſhould be ſo diſpoſed as to conceal from him 
the miſchief which his abſence had occaſioned; 
and who ſhould determine Coraly to conceal 
it, but Nelſon ? He returned therefore to 
London; but languiſhing, dejected, to ſuck 
a degree as not to be known, The fight of 
him overwhelmed Juliet with grief, and what 
impreſſion did it not make on the ſoul of 
Coraly! Nelſon took upon him to re-en- 
courage them; but that very effort cnly 
ſerved to complete his own dejection. The 
* low fever which conſumed him redoubled ; 
he was forced to give way to it; and this 
furniſhed occaſion for a new conteſt between 
his ſiſter and the young Indian. The lattec 
would not quit Nelſon's pillow. She ur- 
3 geutly 
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gently entreated them to accept of her care 
and attendance. They kept her out of the 
way from pity to herſelf, and for the ſake of 
ſparing him; but ſhe taſted not the repoſe 
which they meant to procure: her. Every 
moment of the night they found her wander- 
ing round the apartment of the diſeaſed, or 
motionleſs on the threſhold of his door, with 
tears in her eyes, her ſoul on her lips, her ear 
attentive to the ſlighteſt noiſes, every one of 
which congealed her with fear. 

Nelſon perceived that his ſiſter ſuffered her 
to ſee him with regret. © Afflict her not,” 
ſaid he to her; it is to no purpnſe: ſeverity 
js no longer neceſſary. It is by gentlenef; 
* and patience that we muſt endeavour at our 
cure.“ * Coraly, my good friend,” faid 


he to her one day when they were alone with 


Juliet, you would readily give ſomething 
« to reſtore my health, would not you !— 
O heaven! I would give my life. 
© You can cure me at leaſt, Our prejudices 
are, perhaps, unjuſt,, and our principles 
% jnhuman; but the honeſt man is a ſlave to 
“ them. I have been Blanford's friend from 


4 my infancy. He depends on me as on 


% himſelf, and the chagrin - of taking from 
„ him a heart of which he has made me the 
„ keeper, is every day digging my grave. 
<«« You may ſee whether I exaggerate. ny do 

| not 
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not conceal from you the ſource of the ſlow 
% poiſon which conſumes me. You alone 
© can dry it up. I require it not: you ſhall 
© be ſtill free; but there is no other remedy. 
for my diſeaſe, Blanford arrives, If he 
e perceive your diſinclination for him, if you 
e refuſe him that hand which but for me 
* would have been granted him, be aſſured 
&* that I fall not ſurvive his misfortune and 
© my own remorſe. Our embraces will be 

* our adieus. Conſult yourſelf, my dear 
„ child, and if you would that I live, re- 
& concile- me with myſelf, juſtify me towards 
* my friend,” —© Ah! live, and diſpoſe of 
© me,” faid Coraly to him, forgetting her- 


ſelf; and theſe words, diſtreſſing to love, bore 


joy to the boſom of friendſhip, 
© But,” reſumed the Indian after a long 
ſilence, how can I give myſelf to him 
* whom I do not love, with a heart full of 
him whom I do love?“ —<© My dear, in an 
*© honeſt ſoul, duty triumphs over every 
* thing, By loſing the hope of being mine, 
you will ſoon loſe the thought. It will 
give you ſome pain without doubt, but 
my life depends on it, and you will have 
*© the conſolation of having faved it.” 
“That is every thing to me: I give myſelf 
*© up at that price. Sacrifice your victim: 
„it will groan, but it will obey. But you, 
* Nelſon, 
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*© Nelſon, you, who are truth itſelf, Would 
* you: have me diſguiſe my inclinations, and 
« impoſe thus on your friend! Will you 
* inſtruct me in the art of diſſembling ?— 
„No, Coraly, diſſimulation is: uſeleſs. [ 
* have not had the misfortune of extin. 
« guiſhing in you gratitude, eſteem, and 
«© tender friendſhip ? theſe ſentiments are due 
& to.3our benefactor, and they are ſufficient 
for your huſband : only diſplay. theſe to- 


+ wards him. As to that inclination which 


& leans not towards him, you owe him the 
* ſacrifice of it, but not the confeſſion, 
© That which would hurt, if it were known, 


« ought to remain for ever concealed ; and 


© dangerous truth has ſilence for its refuge.” 

Juliet interrupted this ſcene, too painful 
to both, by leading away Coraly, whom 
ſhe employed. every. endearment and- commen- 
dation to conſole. © It is thus,” ſaid the 


young Indian, with a ſmile of ſorrow, ** that 


on the Ganges they flatter the grief of : 
« widow, who is going to devote herſelf to 
* the flames of her huſband's funeral pile, 
* They adorn her, they. crown her with 
flowers, they ſtupefy her with ſongs of 
«© praiſe, Alas! her facrifice is ſoon finiſhed; 
* mine will be cruel and: laſting. My good 
friend: I am not eighteea years of age: 
© What tears have I yet to ſhed till te 
| „moment 
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t moment when my eyes ſhall ſnut themſelves 
« for ever!“ This melancholy idea painted 
to Juliet a ſoul abſorbed in ſorrow. She em- 
ployed herſelf no longer in conſoling her, but 
in grieving along with her. Complaiſance, 
perſuaſion, indulgent and feeling compaſſion, 
all that friendſhip has moſt delicate, was put 
in practice, to no effect. 

At laſt, they inform her that Blanford is 
landed; and Nelſon, enfeebled and faint as 
he is, goes to receive and embrace him at the 
harbour. Blanford; on ſeeing him, could 
not conceal his aſtoniſnment and his uneaſi- 
neſs. Courage, man,” ſaid Nelſon: 
“ have been very ill; but my health is re- 
* turning, I ſee you again, and joy is a 

= © balm which will ſoon, revive me. I am not 
m WE © the only one whoſe health has ſuffered by 


en. your abſence. Tour pupil is a little 
the changed: the air of our climate may con- 
hat * tribute to it. As to the reſt, ſhe has made 
f 1 * a great progreſs : her underſtanding, her 
8 = * talents have unfolded themſelves, and if 
le. © the kind of languor into which ſhe is fallen 
with WE ©* vaniſhes, you will poſſeſs what is. pretty 
; of WR © uncommon, a woman, in whom nature has 
ned; left nothing wanting.“ 

good Blanford, therefore, was not ſurpriſed to 
age! find Coraly weak and languiſhing; but he 


was much affected at it. It ſeems,” ſaid 
he, . 
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he, “as if heaven wanted to moderate my 
* joy, and to punifh me for the impatience 
which my duty excited in: me at a diſtance 


* from you, I am now here again free and 


«© reſtored to love and friendſhip.” The 
word love made Coraly tremble : Blanford 


perceived her concern. My friend,” faid 


he to her, ©* ought to have prepared you for 
* the confeſſion which you have juſt heard.” 
——** Yes, your goodneſs: is well-known 0 
„ me; but can I approve the excels of it ?”- 
% That is a language which ſavours of the 
« politeneſs of Europe: join with me to 
forget it. Frank and tender Coraly, ! 
have ſeen the time when if I had faid, -ſhal 
* Hymen unite us? you would have anſwer- 
* ed me without diſguiſe, ** With all my 
5 heart,” or poſſibly, © Icannotconſent to it:? 
* uſe the ſame freedom now.—1l love you, 
« Coraly, but 1 love to make you happy: 
your misfortune would be mine.” Nelſon, 
trembling, looked at Coraly, and durſt not 
gueſs her anſwer. © I heſitate,” ſaid ſhe t 
Blanford, through a fear like yours, 
While I ſaw you only as a friend, a feconi 
« father, I ſaid to myſelf, he will be content, 
with my veneration and affectionate regard; 
« but if the name of huſband mingle with 
« titles already ſacred, what have you not 
© right to expect? Have I wherewith to 
| „ acquit 
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4 2cquit me towards you ?”—* Ah! that 
ee amiable modeſty is worthy of adorning thy 
«virtues, Yes, thou half of myſelf, your 
« duties are fulfilled, if you return my 
6 affection. Thy image has followed me 
ce every where. My ſoul flew back towards 
& thee acroſs the depths which ſeparated us: 
“ have taught the name of Coraly to the 
* echoes of another world,” Madam, 
faid he to Juliet, © pardon me, if I envy you 
* the happineſs of poſſeſſing her. It will 
« ſoon be my turn to watch over a health 
* which is ſo precious to me. I will leave 
you the care of Nelſon's : it is a charge 
% not leſs dear me. Let us live happy, 
my friends: it is you who have made me 
* know the value of life; and, in expoſing 
„it, I have often experienced by what ſtrong 


= © ties I was attached to you.“ 


It was ſettled, that in leſs than a week Co- 
raly ſhould be married to Blanford. In the 


mean time, ſhe remained with Juliet, and 
= Nelſon never quitted her. But his courage 


was exhauſted in ſupporting the young In- 


dian's. To be perpetually conſtrained to ſup- 
EZ preſs his own tears, to dry up thoſe of a fond 
girl, who ſometimes diſtreſſed at his feet, 
ſometimes fainting and falling into his arms, 
EZ conjured him to have pity on her, without al- 
2 lowing one moment to his own weakneſs, and 


without 
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without ceaſing to recall to his mind his crye] 


'reſolution, this trial appears above the ſtrength 
-of nature : accordingly Nelſon's virtue aban- 
doned him every moment. Leave me,” 
ſaid he to her, unhappy girl! I am nota 
tiger; I have a feeling ſoul, and you. di- 


e ſtract it. Diſpoſe of yourſelf, diſpoſe of 


© my life; but leave me to die faithful to 
% my friend.” —*© And can I, at the hazard 
of your liſe, uſe my own will? Ah! Nelſon, 
ce at leaſt promiſe me to live; no longer for 
% me, but for a ſiſter who adores you.“ —*] 
% ſhould- deceive you, Coraly. Not that! 
«© would make any attempt upon myſelf; but 
© ſee the condition to which my grief has re. 
* duced me; ſee the effect of my remorſe and 
ce ſhame anticipated; ſhall I be the leſs odious 
* leſs inexorable to myſelf, when the crime 
© ſhall be accompliſhed ?”—© Alas! you 
talk of a crime! Is it not one then to ty- 
© rannize over me?“ You are free; I no 
longer require any thing; I know not even 
** what are your duties; but 1 know too wel 
© my own, and I will not betray them.” 
It was thus that their private cenverſation 
ſerved only to diſtreſs them. But Blanford' 
preſence was ſtill more painful to them. He 


on the barren topicks of love, but the care he 


breatbe? 
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breathe chearfulneſs and eaſe, that every thing 


, there ſhould foreſtall the deſires of his wife, 
S and contribute to her happineſs. ** If ! die, 
5 &« without children,” ſaid he, © the half of 
2 © my wealth is her's, the other half is his 
i- & who, after me, ſhall know how to pleaſe 
of « and to conſole her for having loſt me. 
to © That, Nelfon, is your place; there is no 
rd « growing old in my profeſſion : take my 
on, © place when I ſhall be no more. I have not 
for * the odious pride of wanting my wife to 
OY © continue faithful to my ſhade, Coraly is 
at! © formed to embelliſh the world, and to en- 
but rich nature with the fruits of her fecundity.” 
 re- It is more eaſy to conceive than deſcribe 
: and WE the ſituation of our two lovers. Their con- 
ious WR cern and confuſion were the ſame in both; 
crime E: but it was a kind of conſolation to Nelſon, to 

yo! WW {te Coraly in ſuch ' worthy hands, whereas 
o ty- WR Blanford's favours and love were an additional 


; 1 00 WE torment to her. On loſing Nelſon, ſhe would 


t even have preferred the deſertion of all nature, to 
0 wel ne cares, the favours, the love of all the world 
bo? beſide. It was decided, however, even with 
rſation the conſent of this unfortunate girl, that there 
ford | ; vas no longer time to heſitate, and that it was 
a I ccefary ſhe ſhould ſubmit to her fate. 


m, not f She was led then as a victim to that houſe, 
care he a vhich ſhe had cheriſhed as her firſt aſylum, 
chou Pat which ſhe now dreaded as her grave. 


breati*Þ | Vol. III. 3 Blanford 
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Blanford received her there as a ſovereign; and 


what ſhe could not conceal of the violent ſtate 


of her ſoul, he attributes to timidity, to the 
concern which, at her age, the approach of 
marriage inſpires. 

Nelſon had ſummoued up all the ſtrength of 


a ſtoical ſoul, in order to preſent himſelf at 


this feſtival with a ſerene countenance. 
They read the ſettlement which Blanford 
had made. It was, from one end to the other, 


a monument of love, eſteem, and beneficence, 


'Tears flowed from every eye, even from Co- 


raly's. 8 


Blanford approaches reſpectfully, and 
ſtretching out his hand to her, Come,” 


ſaid he, my beſt - beloved, give to this pledge 


of your fidelity, to this title of the happi- 
*© neſs of my life. the inviolable ſanctity with 
„ which it is to be clothed. 

Coraly, on doing herſelf the utmoſt vio- 
lence, had ſcarce ſtrength to advance, and put 
her hand to the pen, At the inſtant ſhe 
would have ſigned, her eyes were covered with 
a milt ; her whole body was ſeized with a ſud- 
den trembling ; her knees bent under her, and 
ſhe was on the point of falling, it Blanford 
had not ſupported her, Shocked, congealed 
with fear, he looks at Nelſon, and fees him 
with the paleneſs of death on his countenance. 


Lady Albury had ran up to Coraly, in orderto 


aſſilt 
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aſſiſt her: O, heaven,” cries Blanford, 
* what is it that I ſee! Sorrow, death ſur- 
round me. What was 1 going to do ? 
* What have you concealed from me? Ah! 
© my friend, could it be poſſible !” See the 


„light again, my dear Coraly, I am not 
* cruel, 1 am not unjuſt; 1 with only for 


* your happineſs.” 


The women who ſurrounded Coraly, ex- 


erted themſelves to revive her; and decency 
obliged Nelſon and Blanford to keep at a di- 
tance, But Nelſon remained immoveable, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, like a cri- 


minal. Blanford comes up to him, and claſps- 


him in his arms. Am I no longer thy 
friend?“ ſaid he; ** art thou not ſtill the 


„ half of myſelf ? Open thy heart to me, and 


“e tell me what has paſſed . , . . No, tell me 


„nothing: I know all. This poor girl could 


not ſee thee, hear thee, and live with thee, 
“without loving thee. She has ſenſibility, 
„ ſhe has been touched with thy goodnels, 


* and thy virtues. Thou haſt condemned 


her to ſilence, thou haſt required of her the 


e moft grievous ſacrifice. Ah, Nelſon! had 


ch it been accompliſhed, what a misfortune ! 
* Juſt heaven would not permit it; nature, 
to whom thou didſt violence, has reſumed 
* her rights. Do not afflict thyſelf : it is a 
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crime which ſhe has ſpared thee, Yes, the 
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„ devotion of Coraly was the crime of friend. 
* ſhip.” © I confeſs it, replied Nelſon, . 
throwing himſelf at his knees: I have been c 
the innocent cauſe of thy unhappinels, of c 
my own, and that of this amiable gil; 7 
but 1 call a friendſhip, honour, to By 


„ witneſs . . ... No oaths,” interrupted 
Blanford : ** they wrong us both.” Co, 
% my friend,” continued he, raiſing him, 
© thou wouldeſt not be in my arms, if! had 
been able to ſuſpect thee of a ſhameful 
* perfidy. What | foreſaw is come to paſs, 
„ but without thy conſent. What | have 
« juſt now ſeen is a proof of it, and that very 
proof is unneceſlary : thy friend has no need 
& of it.“ It is certain,” replied Nelſon, 
ee that I have nothing to reproach myſelf, but 
„ my preſumption and imprudence. But 
„that is enough, and I ſhall be puniſhed for 
«© it, Coraly will not be thine, but I will not 
be her's.”-—** Is it thus that you anſwer 
© a generous friend?“ replied Blanford to 
him, in a firm and grave tone of voice. © Do 
* you think yourſelf obliged to obſerve childiſh 
e punctilios with me? Coraly ſhall not be 
© mine, becauſe ſhe would not be happy with 
© me. But an honeſt man for a huſband, 
© whom but for you ſhe would have loved, 
* 18 a loſs to her, of which you are the cave; Wn 
and which you muſt repair. The contract 
9 B 
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i * js drawn up, they ſhall change the names; 
n, « but I inſiſt that the articles remain. What 
en * meant to give Coraly as a huſband, I now 
of give her as a father. Nelſon, make me 
1 & not bluſh by an humiliating refuſal.” — 
to & ]-arz confounded, and not ſurprized,” ſaid 
ted Nelſon, „at this generoſity which over- 
30, „powers me. I muſt ſubſcribe to it with; 
im, e confuſion, and revere it in ſilence. If I 
had Ene not how well reſpect reconciles itſelf 
cul WW * to friendſhip, I ſhould no longer dare to 
als, (call you my friend.” 
be During this converſation Coraly had recover 
very ed, and again ſaw with terrour the light which 
need was reſtored to her. But what was her ſur- 
Aon, prize, and the revolution which was ſuddenly 
„but WWE wrought in her foul! © All is known, all is 
But Wi © forgiven,” faid Nelſon, embracing her, 
d for WR fall at the. feet of our benefactor: from his 
m not “ hand I receive your's.” Coraly would 
mſwer have been profuſe in her acknowledgements z 
rd to WR You are a. child,” ſaid Blanford to her: 
Do“ You ſhould have told me every thing. Let 
hildifh g“ us talk no more of it; but let us never 


10t be | forget that there are trials, to which virtue 
Dy with ' tlelf would do well not to expoſe herlelf.” 
AF + 

loved, 

> cavic; WY 
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HERE is no eorrecting the natural dif- 
poſition, they will tell me, and I agree 

to it; but among a thouſand combined acci- 
dents which compoſe a character, what eye 
is ſufficiently fine, to diſtinguiſh that indelible 
characteriſtic? How wany vites and irregu- 
larities are attributed ro nature,” which {he 
never occaſioned ? Such is, in man, the ha. 
tred of mankind : it is a factitious character; 
a part which we take up out of ' whim, and 
maintain through habit; but in acting which, 
the ſoul is under reſtraint, from which ſhe 
ſtruggles to be delivered. What happencd to 
the Miſanthrope, whom Moliere has painted, 
is an inſtance of it; and we are now going to 
ſee how he was brought to himſelf again. 
Alceſtes diſſatisfied as you know, with hi 
miſtreſs, .and his judpes, deteſting the city and 
the court, and refoived to fly mankind. retired 
very far from Paris, into the Voges, near Li: 
val, on the banks of the Vologne. Thi 
river, whole ſhells contain the pearl, is (ii 
| | mor: 
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more valuable, on account of the fertility. which 
it communicates to its borders. The valley 
which it waters, is a beautiful meadow. On 
one ſide ariſe ſmiling hills, interſperſed with 
woods and hamlets; on the other extend, in 
a plain, vaſt fields covered with corn. Thither 
Alceſtes retired, to live forgotten byall nature, 
Free from cares and duties, -wholly reſigned 
to himſelf, and at length delivered from the 
hateful Gght of the world, he praiſed heaven 
for having broken all his connections. A little 
ſtudy, much exerciſe, the leſs lively but tran- 
quil pleaſures of a. gentle vegetation, in one 
word, a life peaceably active preſerved” him 
from the dullneſs of ſolitude ? be deſired, he 
regreted nothing. 

One of the pleaſures of his retreat was to ſee 
around him the earth, cultivated and fertile, 
nouriſh a people who ſeemed to be happy. A 
Milanthrope, who is ſuch from. virtue, thinks: 
that he hates men, only becauſe he loves them. 
Alceſtes felt an emotion mingled with joy, at 
the ſight of his fellow-creatures, rich by the 


| | labour of their own bands. © Theſe people,” 


laid he, © are very happy in being yet half 
T * lavages; they would ſoon be corrupted if 
© they. were more civiliſed .” 

Walking inthe fields, he accoſts a TRE 
plougiing and ſinging, * God preſerve you, 
good man,” ſaid he to him: © you are very 
« merry!” 
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ve merry !” © According to cuſtom,” replicd 
the villager, I am very glad of it : it proves 
**that you are content with your condition,” 
— And well I may.“ “ Are you married?“ 
—“ Yes, thank heaven.“ —“ Have you any 
© children?“ -“ I had five; I have loſt one; 
ce but that loſs may be repaired.” —** ]s your 
© wife young?“ Twenty five.”—* Is ſhe 
«© handſome ?”—*<* She is fo to me; but ſhe 
„is better than handſome, ſhe is good.” — 
© And you love her?“ —“ Love her! who 
© would not love her?“ “ She loves you 
% too, without doubt?“ “ O, as to that, 
© moſt heartily, and as well as before mar- 
—— riage. . You loved one another then 
before marriage ??—* Or elſe ſhould we 
© have taken each other ?”— And your 
children, do they come on well? “, Ah, 
e that is a pleaſure. The eldeſt it but five; 
* he has more wit than his father already, 
« And my two girls! they are charming. 
* It wouldbe a very great pity if they ſhonld 
© want huſbands! The youngeſt boy ſucks 
ce ſtill; but the little rogue will be a ſturdy 
« fellow. Would you believe it? He beats 
© his ſiſters, when they go to kiſs their mo- 
« ther. He is afraid that they are coming to 
© take the breaſt from him.”—* All this is 
every happy?” —“ Happy? I think fo. You 
« ſhould ſee our joy, when I return from 

„Work. 


— 
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« work. You would think they had not ſeen 
* me for a year: I know not which to liſten 
„to. My wife hangs upon my neck, my 
s daughters jump into my arms, my eldeſt boy 
« ſeiſes me by the legs, not one of them, even 
« to little Jacky himſelf, who rolling on his 
« mother's bed, ſtretches out his little hands 
« to me; While 1 laugh, and cry, and kiſs 
« them ; for all this moves me.. J believe 
« it,” © You ought to feel it, for to be ſure 
you are a father.” —“ | have not that bap» 
*« pineſs,”—** So much the worſe : there is 
no other joy. —“ And how do you live?” 
Very well; upon excellent bread, good 
„milk, and the fruits of our orchard. My 
„wife, with a little bacon, makes a ſupper of 
E * cabbage, of which the king himſelf might 
= © cat, Then we have the eggs of our fowls; 


av, | 
ve, and on Sundays we regale ourlelves, and 
dy. ink a cup of wine.“ —** Yes, but when 


© the year turns out bad ??—© We are pre- 


id © pared for it, and live comfortably on what 
acks e have faved in a good one,” —* Ay, but 
urdy WE . the rigour of the weather, the cold, the 
beats rain, the heats-?”—** We are accuſtomed to- 
mo- them ; and if you knew what pleaſure we 
18 to E ; have in coming in the ebening to breathe 
is is iN the freſh. air, after a ſummer's day; or, in 
you Viater, to unnumb one's hands ata fire of 


4 good bruſh· wood, between one's wife and 


«© one's 
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* one's children! And then we ſop heartily 
and go to ſleep; and do you think that we 


* ever beſtow a thought upon the bad wea- 


* ther ? Sometimes my wife ſays to me: My 
* good man, do you hear the wind and the 
4 ſtorm ? Ah, if you were now in the fields! 
I am not there, 1 am with thee, ! tell her; 
ce and in order to aſſure her of it, I preſs her 
© againſt my boſom. Ah, Sir, there are a 
ce preat many of the fine people who do not 
< live ſo happy as we.” — And the taxes?“ 
—“ We pay them cheerfally : it mult be o. 
& All the country cannot be noble. The 
* lord of the manor, and the judge, cannot 
come to labour. They {upply our wants, 
Ve ſupply theirs: and every ſtate of life, 
& as it is ſaid, has its troubles.'*—** What 
« equity ?? ſaid the Miſasthrope. There 
© now, in two words, is the whole oecono- 
© my of primitive ſociety. O nature! there 
* is nothing juſt but thee : it is in thy unculti. 
% vated ſimplicity that we find ſound reaſon, 
But in paying the tribute ſo well, do not 


you give room to be charged more heavily?" 


We uſed to fear it formerly; but, thank 
« God, the lord of the manor has freed us 
& from that uncaſineſs. He performs-the du- 
te ty of our good king: he impoles; he receives 
«himſelf, and in caſes of neceſſity he makes 
©&- the advances. He takes care of us, as if 

ic, „ we 
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cc e were his children.” —** And who is 
« this gallant man?“ The Viſcount de © 
t © Laval. He is well enough known: the 
« whole country reſpects him. Does he 
; © reſide in his caſtle? “ He paſſes eight 
© months of the year there.”—<* And the 
„ reſt 2?*—-*© At Paris, I believe.” —* Does 
he ſee company? The towaſinen, of 
G Bruyers, and ee our old folks, who 
** 59 to eat his ſoup, and to chatter with him.“ 
“ And does he bring any body from Paris?“ 
No body but his daughter.“ -“ He is 
very much in the right. And how does he 
© employ himſelf ?“ In judging us, re- 
* conciling us, marrying our children, main- 
* taining peace in our families, and aſſiſting 
them when the ſeaſons are bad.“ I will 
ego,“ faid Alceſtes, to ſee his "oO : it 


o- WE © muſt be moving.” 
co He was ſurprized to find the roads, even the 
ti- {WE crols roads, bordered with hedges, and kept 
on. with care; but having met people buſied in 
not keeping them even, Ah,” ſaid he, there 
2” . are the ſtatute-labourers.” ** Statute- la- 
ank © bourers.!” replied an old man, who preſided 
us We © over theſe works, ** we know none ſuch here. 
qu - © theſe, people are paid: no body is conſtrain- 
ives 1 ed. Only, if there come to the village a 
ikes . © Vagabond, an idle fellow, I am ſent to him: 
8 if + and if he wants bread he earns it, or he 


goes 


e ee 
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goes to ſeek it elſewhere — And who 
has eſtabliſhed this happy policy ?—*® Our 
* . lord, the father to us all.“ And 

* the funds for this expence, who provides 
tc them ?”—*® The community ; and as ſhe 
* injpoſes them herſelf, it comes not to paſs, 
ge: _ is feen elſe where, that the rich are ex. 

empted at the charge of the poor.” 
D We 9-1 redonbled his eſteem for the wiſe 
and beneficent mar who governed this little 

people. How powerful would a king be,” 
* ſaid he, © and a ſtate how happy, if all the 
«« preat proprietors of lands would follow the 
% example of this nobleman ! But Paris ab- 
< ſorbs both the wealth and the men: it 
« ſttips, it carries away every thing.“ 

The firſt glance of the village preſented him 
with the image of eaſe and health. He enters 
into a plain and large building, which was to 
appearance a publick edifice, and there he finds 
a multitude of children, women, and old men, 
employed in uſeful labours. Idleneſs was not 
permitted, excepting to the laſt weakneſs, In- 
fancy, almoſt at its ſuing from the cradle, 
acquired the habit and reliſh of labour, and 
old age, at the brink of the grave, ſtill exer - 
ciſed its trembling hands. The ſeaſon in 
which the earth reſts, aſſembled to the work- 
houſe the vigorous men; and then the ſhuttle, 


the faw, and the hatchet, gave a new value to 
the 
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the productions of Nature. Tam not fur- 
< priſed, fad Alceſtes, that theſe people 
* ſhould be exempt from vice and want. 
© They are laborious and perpetually employ- 
ce eq,” He enquired how the work-houſe 
had been eſtabliſhed. * Our good lord,” 
aid they to him, advanced the money. 
lt was but a ſmall matter at firſt, and all 
'« was done at his rilk, at his expence, and 
« his profit ; but after being well aſſured that 
it was advantageous, he gave up the under- 
hed taking to us: he interferes no longer, ex- 
dad cept in protecting it; and every year he 
gives to the village the tools of ſome one of 


| © our arts: it is the preſerit he makes at the 


© firſt wedding that is celebrated in the year.” 
41 muſt ſee this man, ſald Alceſtes, his 
character pleaſes =_ 

He advances into the village, and he 
eblerves a houſe inte which the people are 
* going and coming with uneaſineſs. He de- 
mands the cauſe of theſe movements; they 
tell him that the head of the family is at the 

point of death. He enters, and ſees an old 


man, who, with an expiring, bur ſerene eye, 


ſeems to bid adieu to his children, who melt 
into tears around him. He diſtinguiſhes, in 
= the midſt of the croud, a perſon moved, but 
leſe afflicted, who encourages and conſoles 
them. By his Plain and grave drels, he takes 

G bim 


CL aw 
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him for the phyſician of the village. Sur, 
mid he to him, “ be not ſurpriſed at ſerin 
here a ſtranger. It is not an idle curioſity 
that brings me hither. Theſe good people 
may have nced of aſſiſtance at fo melan- 
"© choly a juncture; and I come 
'** Sir,” ſaid the Viſcount to him, © ny 
. © peaſants thank you; I hope, as long as! 
lire, they will have need of no body; and 
if money could prolong the days of a good 
«© man, this worthy father of a family ſhould 
* be reſtored to his children.“ r NN 
faid Alceſtes, on diſcovering Monſieur de 
Laval by this talk, pardon an uneaſines 
„ which I ought not to have had.” * ] 
es not offended,” replied M. de Laval, tha 
a good deed ſhould be diſputed with me; 
< but may I know who you are, and what 
< brings you here?” At the name of Alceſte 
he recolleted that cenſor of human nature 
whoſe rigour was ſo well known; but, with 
out being intimidated, ** Sir,” faid he, 
am very glad to have you in my neigh- 
© bourhood, and if I can be of ſervice to 


« you in any thing, T beg you to command 
_ me.” 3 : 
Alceſtes went to viſit M. de Laval, an 
was received by him with that plain aut 
ſerious gentility which proclaims. neither th 
want, nor deſire of of bciog connected. Ther 
: . now, 
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„ e gow,” faid he, is a man of ſome re- 
t ſerve. I like him the better for it.” He 


) 


8 felicitated M. de Laval on the pleaſures of his 
; ſolitude. ** You come to live here, ſaid he, 
c 


«far from mankind, and you are very much 
jn the right to fly from them!“ 1, Sir!” 
4e] do not fly from mankind. I have. neither 


in- 
75 


5 « the weakneſs to fear them, the pride to 
& = deſpiſe them, nor the misfortune to hate 
. them.“ This anſwer came ſo home, that 
"my Alceſtes was diſconcerted at it. But he would 
ir ſupport what he ſet out with, and he began 
1 the fatyr of the world. I have lived in the. 
ne world, as well as others,“ ſaid M. de 
* Laval, ©* and I have not found it ſo wicked. 
* There are vices and virtues in it, good and 


« evil, I confeſs; but Nature is fo com- 


me; CT | 
: % pounded, we muſt know how to accom- 


_— | © modate ourſelves to it.“ © Ay, but,” 
oo {aid Alceſtes, © in that compound the good is 
with * fo very ſmall, and the evil fo predominant, 
« | © that the latter choaks up the former.” 
Ef Ah, Sir,” replied the Viſcount, ©* if we 


* were as ſtrongly fired with the good as 
© With the evil, if we uſed the ſame warmth. 
ia publiſhing it, and good examples were 
14 ** poſted up as bad ones are, can you doubt 
nm " but that the good ones would carry it on 
= the balance? But gratitude ſpeaks fo low, 
11 and complaint declaims fo loud, that we 


echo 
non, 2 only 


ice to 
1mand 


U 
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= only hear the latter. Eſteem and friend- 
oy: ip are commonly modetate in their com- 
„ mendations : They imitate the modeſty of 
«the viitupus, in praiſing them; Whereas, 
reſentment and! injury exaggerate every thing. 
£* to; exceſs. ,, Thus we ſee not the good, but 
* through a medium which leſſens it, and 
we view the evil through a moon which 
8 magnifie 1 
87 Sir,” ſaid Alceſtes to the. Viſouny, 
qu make me wiſh to think like you ; and 
{© though I might have on my fide the melan- 
* choly. truth, your miſtake would be pre · 
fexrable.“ 7 Why, yes, without doubt: 
0 fretfulneſs is of po ſervice, A fine. part: 
« for a man to, play, to be out of humour 
& like. a child, and get into a corner, to pout. 
.at all the world; and why? For the bic- 
<« keripgs of the cle in which we live: as: 
<« if. all Nature were an accomplice and re- 
* ſponſible for the injuries at which we are 
3 hurt !”—* You are right,” ſaid Alceſtes: 
© it would be unjuſt to render man a ſolitary 
« animal ; but how many griefs have we not 
© to reproach: them with in common? Believe 
„me, Sir, my prejudice has ſerious and 
« weighty motives. You will do me juſtice, 
« when you know me. Permit me to ſee 
<< you often.” Often, that is "diffcult.” 
kd the Viſcount : : © my time is very much 
56 taken 
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| © taken up; and my daughter and J hav©* 
e cur ſtudies, which leave us little leiſure *- 
© but ſometimes, if you pleaſe, we will enjoy 
© our neighbourkood, at our eaſe, and with- 
& gat laying. any conſtraint ' on each other: 
* for the privilege of the country is to have: 
te jt in our power to be alone when we have 
« mind.“ 

“This man is rare in his ſpecies,” fad. 
Alceſtes on going away. - And his daugh- 
© ter, who liſtened to us with the air of ſo 
© tender a veneration for her father: this 
daughter, brought up under his eyes, ac- 
e cuſtomed to a plain life, pure manners and 
© pleaſures that are innocent, will be an eſ- 
 timable woman, or I am very much miſ- 
© taken; at leaſt, reſumed he, ualeſs they 
lead her aftray in that rau where every 
thing is ruined,” | 
If we were to repreſent to ourſelves deli » 
cacy and ſentiment perſonified, - we ſhould 


„0 ˙ 3. Hs a 


5 have the idea of Urſula's beauty. (It was 
thus that Mademoiſelle de Laval was called.) 


Her figure was ſuch as imagination gives to the 
youngeſt of the graces. She was eighteen 
years complete, and by the: freſhneſs, and 
regularity of her charms,” one might fee that 
Nature had joſt' put the laſt hand to her, 
When unmoved, the lilies of her complex ion 
prevailed over the: roſes'; but pn the lighteſt 
"Sa: $i: | emotion 
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emotion of ber ſoul, the "roſes effaced the 
lilies.. It was little to have the colouring of 
flowers, her ſkin had: alſd- that fineneſs, and 
that down fo ſoft, ſo velvet-like, which no- 
thing has yet tarniſhed. But it was in the 
features of Urſala's countenance that a thoy- 
fand charms, varied perpetually, diſplayed 
themſelves ſucceſſively. In her. eyes, ſome- 
times a modeſt languor, a timid fenſjbility 
ſeemed to iſſue from her ſon}, and to expreſs 
itlelf by her looks; - ſometimes a noble 
ſeverity, - and commanding with ſweetneſs, 
moderated the touching luſtre: of it; and we 
ſaw there reigning by turns ſevere decency, 
fearful modeſty, and lively and tender volup- 
tuouſneſs. Her voice and mouth were of 
that kind which embelliſn every thing ; her 
lips could not move without diſcovering new 
attractions; and when ſhe” condeſcended to 
mile, her very ſilence was ingenious. No- 
thing more ſimple than her attire, and nothing 
more elegant. In the country, ſhe let grow 
der hair, which was of a pale white, of the 
ſofteſt tint, and ringlets, which art could not 
hold captive, floated; around her ivory neck, 
and waved down upon her beautiful boſom, 
The Miſanthrope had found in her the gen- 
teeleſt air, and the moſt decent conver- 
fation. It would be a pity,” ſaid " 
** that ſhe ſhould fall into bad hands: 

oy * 
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7 wight make an i Acc9mp Won 


J woman. Ia; 
] * deed, J vine. wk of it, the more 1 
| « congratulate mpfelf in having her father 
; * for a neighbour : he is an vpright man, a 
: 7 gallant man: 1 do pot believe, that he has a- 
« very right way of Sn but he has an 


ee Þ aol © 
M. de, Laval 2 
out "_— bis. . 0 Alceſtes talked 
to him of the pleaſure 2105 be muſt have in 
making people happy. * It is a fige exam- 
* ple,” added he, and to the ſhame of 
* mapkind a pretty rare one How many 
4e folks, pn — 8 EH, than you, 
* are only a burden to the people l- 3 
+ neither excuſe them, nor blame them,” 
replied M. de Loans. To do good, there 
“ muſt be the power; ; and when we can, 
te, .ought to know, how to ſeize i it. But 
* think not that it is ſo ealy to effect it. It 
is not ſufficient to be dexterous enough.; 
ve muſt be alſo happy. enough ; we muſt 
hs know bow to treat juſt, ſenſible, docile b 
* minds; and frequently a, great deal of ad- 
* dreſs il patience, is neceſſary to lead on a 
* people, naturally diffident and fearful, to | 
*© what is advantageous to them“ ** True- W_ 
* ly,” ſaid Alceſtes, © it is the n which 
© they make; but do you think it a very 
* ſolid one? And the obſtacles which you 
© have 
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10 you have overcome, cannot they alſo con: 
« quer them?“ © 1 have been,” faid M. de 
Laval, % ſolicited by opportunity, and 
« ſeconded by circumſtances. This people, 


* newly conquered, thought themſelves un · 


4 done without reſource, and the moment 
„that I held open my arms to them, their 
deſpair made them ruſh into them. At the 


© mercy of an arbitrary impoſt, they had 


* conceived ſo much terrour, that they choſe 
«© rather to endure their vexations than to 
« ſhow a little eaſe, The expences of the 
© levy aggravated the impoſt ; theſe good 
« people. were over-rated ; and poverty was 
the aſylum into which diſcouragement had 


% thrown them. On my arrival here I found 


* eſtabliſhed, this diſtreſſing and deſtructive 
4 maxim to the country : The more we labour; 


* * more we ſball be trampled upon. The 
© men durſt not be laborious, the women 


« trembled at becoming fruitful. ' I went 
© back to the ſource of the evil. I addreſſed 
& myſelf to the man appointed to collect the 
„ tribute Sir; ſaid I to him, © my 
& vaſſals groan under the burdens of con- 
e ſtraint: I would wifh to hear no more of 
* jt, Let us ſee what they owe yet of the 
year's impoſt; I am come to acquit them.” 
,“ replied the receiver to me, that 
* cannot be.“ Why fo?” faid 1,—< It is 


«not 


n 


76L-•ceoe TT... 7% 
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wo not the rule“ — © How! not the rule to 
« pay the king the tribute which he demands ? 3 
1 0 pay it him with. the, b en pence 
ſible, and with,t the leaſt * 7 r 
10 „eee ſaid he, c the, ee intereſt; . 
but not mine, What. would be 
me, if it were to, be paid down' The. 
6 expences af the Perguilites, o 'F 12 9 ice.“ 
« To ſo good a rope, bad no repl y FY and 
«-without iofiſting ff farther, went to ſe the. 
" NT 1 © beg two, favours, of, ; you,” 
ud. 1 to bim: 00 e ep I may be per- 
" mitted, ev Jew pay. oe tribute. for 
e my. v. als; ; be pr, at their Affleck 


963 4 


6 — cog opl 2 variations. f 
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a notice, po it is. in my 1 4 0 you are, to 
*« depoſi ite, for the future, t 
* which you owe o the king. . No pore: 
2 'vexations, 0 wore. expence. N 
ws Sunday, at the riſhy- bank, Jour ies 
* ſhall bring their link ipgs, and you "J's 
i inſenſibly cleared. Labour, cultivate y your. 
© eſtates, increaſe their value to a hundred 
“ fold; may the ground enrich you; you 
* ſhall not be charged the more for ki 4, 
* your father, will de anſwerable to you for | 
„it. Thoſe who ſhall be deficient, I will 
N © aſfiſt;. 
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Haſſiſt; and a few days of the dead ſeaſon 
of the year, employed on my works, will 
„ reimburſe me what I advance, 
This plan was approved, and we have 
* followed it, Our farmers wives never fail 
* to bring me their little offering. On re- 
e ceiving it, I encourage them, I tell them 
« of our good king; they go away with 
« tears in their eyes: thus, I make an act 
« of love of what they looked upon; | before 
© my time, as an act of ſervitude; _ 
% The ſtatute-works had their turn, and 
the intendant, who deteſted them, but 
* knew not how to remedy them, was en- 
chanted at the method which I had taken 
to exempt my village from them. 
« Laſtly, as there was here a great deal 
« of ſuperfluous time, and uſelefs hands, 1 
<< eſtabliſhed the work-houſe, which you 
ct may have ſeen, It is the property of the 
<© community ; they adminiſter it under their 
© own eyes; every one works there; but 
<< that labour is not ſufficiently paid to divert 
© them from working in the fields. The 
© huſbandman employs} in it only the time 
* which would otherwiſe be loſt. The 
" profit which they draw from it, forms: 
& fund which is employed i in contributing to 
the militia, and to the expences of public WM 
12 Works. But an advantage, more cap : 
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<« (till, from this eſtabliſhment, | is to have 


increaſed the human race. When children 


h | | 
* are a charge, we get no more than we are 
able to maintain; but from the moment, 


: 4 that at their ive from the cradle, they 
R e are_ able to provide for their own ſub- 
h « ſiſtence, Nature delivers herſelf up te her 
N {© attraction, without reſerve or uneaſineſs. 
5 We ſeek the means of population; there 
is but one: the ſubſiſtence, the employ- 

ny * ment of mankind. As they are born only 
* to live, we muſt enſure them a livelihood 
_ * at their birth.“ 
* c& Nothing wiſer than your principles, 
nothing more virtuous than your cares; 
Je but confeſs,” replied the miſanthrope, 
1 : that this good, important as it is, is not 
you 7 o difficult as to diſcourage thoſe who love 
** it.; pad that if there were men like 
* 5 4100 .. Say, rather, if they were ſo 
| but ſiruated. I have had circumſtances in 
över 5 my favour, and every thing depends upon 
The * that. We ſee what is right; we love it; 
e tims . we wiſh to affect it; but obſtacles ah 
The on every ſtep we take, There needs but 
NY ; 90 to prevent it; and inſtead of one, 
ung to there ariſe a thouſand. I was here very 
oublic „ much at my caſe : not. a man of credit had 
ol © an intereſt in the evil which 1 meant to 


52 «deſtroy ; and how little would have been 
« ſufficient 


* 
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6 fr ufficient to prevent my being able to re- 
< medy it? Suppoſe, inſtead of a traftab/: 
1 intendant, I nad bean under the neceſlity 
Abu _ 6 fecing, perl uading, prevailing on an 
| 00 abſolüte man, jealous of his power, en · 
© tirely led by his own opinions, or ſwayed 
e by che counſels of hib ſabaltern officers, 
6 Nothing of. all this Tcheme could have taken 
87 place: they would have told me net to 
e buſy mylelf, but to let things of this kind 
Alone. Thus it is that good-will remains 
&« often uſeleſs on the part of the rich, I 
c know that you do not ſuſpect it; but there 
< is. in your eis judices more Caprice, than you 
«j imagine.“ 

Alceſtes, touched to the 5 by this re- 
proach, from a man whoſe eſteem was to hin 
of ſo great value, endeavoured to Juſtify him- 
ſelf. He told him of che law-ſuit he had loſt, 
of the coquette who had deceived bim, and 
ol all his ſubjects of complaint againſt human 
nature. 3 
1 Truely,” ſaid the Viſcount to him, thi 
cc "was 4 mighty matter to make one unez- 
«ſy! You go to chooſe among a thouſand 
* women a giddy creature, who amuſes 
"ow herſelf,” and "makes a fool of you, as it 
* Vere with reaſon ; you take, moſt ſeriouſly, 
« that love. of which ſhe makes a mere Ci: 


« * verſion ; who i is to blame ? But granting 
$ #106 & her 
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* her wrong, are all women like her? 
„ What! becauſe there are knaves among the 


> 4 


r —_ 


y ee men, are you and I the leſs. honeſt on that 
a & account? In the individual, who hurts you, 
V % you hate the ſpecies! There is caprice, 
4191 neighbour, there is caprice in this, you 
A «© muſt agree. 

* Fou have loſt a cauſe which you thought 
(0 « ;uſt ; but does not a ſuitor, who is a per- 
id * ſon of integrity, always think that he has 
f « a good cauſe? Are you alone more diſin- 


© terefted, more-infallible than your judges? 
„And if they have wanted lights, are they 

| © criminal for that? I, Sir, when I ſee men 
devote themſelves to a ſtate of life which 
© has many troubles in it, and very few plea- 
{© ſures, which impoſes on their manners, all, 
the conſtraint of the moſt ſevere decorum, 
* which requires an unremitted application, 
« a ſteady recollection, a labour without any 
% falary, where, virtue herſelf is almoſt with- 
* out luftre; when I ſee them environed 
«< with the luxury and pleaſures of an opu- 
* lent city, live retired, ſolitary, in the fru- 
© pality, ſimplicity, and modeſty of the firſt ' 
ages, I: conſider, as a facrilege, the re- 


— 
cd 


Ou 


1 * proach of their equity, Now, ſuch is the 
FX by - of the greater part of the judges whom 
ting * you accuſe upon ſuch flight fonndations, 
her * It is not lome giddy perſons,, whom you - 


Vol. III. U | © ſee 
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ſee flattering in the world, that hold the 
balance of the laws. Till ſuch time as 


they become more prudent, they have at 


leaſt the modeſty to be filent before conſum- 


mate judges. The latter are ſometimes 
miſtaken, without doubt, becauſe they are 
not angels; but they are leſs of men than 


you and I ; and I will never be perſuaded, 
that a venerable old man, who at the 
break of day drags himſelf to the hall 
with a tottering pace, $oes 1 to com- 
mit injuſtice. 

With regard to the court, Were are ſo 
many intereſts in it, ſo complicated, and 


ſo powerful, which thwart and oppoſe each 


other, that it is natural that men ſhould 


there be more delivered up to their paſſ- 


ons, and more wicked than elſewhere. But 
neither you nor I have paſſed through theſt 
great trials of ambition and envy; and it 
has depended, perhaps, on but a trifle, 


ee that we have not been, as well as others, 


falſe friends and baſe flatterers. Believe 
me, Sir, few people have a right to ſettle 
the police of the world.“ 


ce All honeſt people have that right,” fad. 


Alceſtes; and if they would league them- 
“ ſelves together, the wicked would not have 


-C6 


< world.” 2. When that league js formed, 


ſo much audaciouſneſs and credit in the 
Fad 
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ad M. de Laval, going away, « we will 
« both enrol ourſelves in it. Till then, 
© neighbour,. I adviſe you to do without 
“ noiſe, . in your little corner, the utmoſt 
“good you can, by taking for a rule the love 
* of mankind, and in reſerving your hatred 
&« for a few fad exceptions. 3 | 
elt is a. very great pity,” ſaid Alceſtes, 
when M. de Laval was gone, “that good- 
% neſs ſhould be always accompanied with 
«© weakneſs, while wickedneſs has ſo much 
e ſtrength and vigour!” © It is a very great 
“ pity,” ſaid M. de Laval, ©. that this ho- 
| © neſt man has taken a bias, which renders. 
«© him uſeleſs to himſelf and others! He has. 
« uprightneſs, he loves virtue; but virtue is 
e but a chimera without the love of human 
© nature.” Thus both, judging each other, 
were diſpleaſed with one another, 

An incident, pretty ſingular, rendered Al- 
ceſtes ſtill leſs. at his eaſe with M. de Laval. 
The Baron of Blonzac, a right Gaſcon, a 
man of honour, but baughiy, and a Mi- 
ſanthrope in his manner, had married the. 
Canoneſs of Remiremont, a relation of 
the Viſcount, His garriſon was in Lor- 
raine, _ He came to ſee M. de Laval; 
and whether it was to amuſe himſelf, or 
| to correct two Miſanthropes by means of each 
other, M. de Laval wanted to ſet them 

W3 by: 
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by the ears. He ſent to invite Alceftes to 


5 dinner. 


Among men, table talk turns pretty often 


upon politics ; and the Gaſcon, from the 


moment they had dined,. began laying on, 
and drinking at a great rate. ** I make no 


ta 


1 


point of concealing it,“ ſaid he ; ** I have 
taken an averſion to the world! 1 would be 
two thouſand leagues out of my own coun- 
try, and two thouſand years removed from 


my own age. It is the country of whores 
and knaves; it is the age of favourites, 
intrigue the favour have done their parts, 


and have forgot nothing but merit. He 


that pays his court obtains every thing, and 


he that does his duty has nothing. My- 
ſelf, for example, who have never known 


| but to march where honour calls, and to 


fight as becomes a ſoldier, I am known by 
the enemy; but may the devil take me if 
either the miniſtry, or the court, know that 
I exiſt. If they were to hear any mention 


of me, they would rake me for one of my 
grandfathers; and if they. ſhould be told 
that a cannon-ball had taken off my head, 


I will lay a wager they would aſk, if there 
were any more Blonzacs ?*—* Why do 


not you ſhow yourſelf ?”? ſaid M. de Laval 
to him. There is no neceſſity to let one's 


Ld be forget, “ Why, my lord, I ſhow 
n 
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6c welk in the day of battle. Ts it it at Paris 


ei that the colours are flying? 

Be In the midit of this talk, letters were 
de brought M. de Laval from Para, He aſks 
i Jeave to read them, ** in order to know,” faid 
be, „if there be any thing new; and one 
* of his letters informs him, that the command 
be of the eitadel, which. he ſolicited for M. de 
n. Blonzac, without his knowledge, had juſt 
om been granted him. 08 Hold,“ {aid he to him, 
** © there now is one who. regards you.” Blon- 
_ 2ac read, leaped. with joy, aud ran to embrace 
ts, the Viſcount ; but after the Glly he had wade, 
He be durſt not mention what had happened to 
and him,  Alceſtes, believing } he, bad found i in him 
iy ſecond » id not fe fail in urging bim. There,” 
wo Lid b be, of there now is an example of, 1 thoſe | 
to * acts of j Wan which ſhock me: a. man 
by & of | birth, a good ſoldier, after having ſerved 
TT -* the ſtate, remains forgotten, unrewarded ; 
char C and let chem tell me now, that all goes well. 
den . i,“ replied, Blonzac, **. we mult be 
my | * juſt; 3. every thing goes, not ſo ul as is ſag. 
told 70 15 Rewards, are to „be waited for 2 little; but 
cad, 5 they. come in nie, It i is not the "Fault Fi 
here 2 the miniſtry, if 1 more ſervices are performed | 
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what ; they can. b Al- 
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tertainment. Come,” faid the Viſcount, 


© Commandant's health ;** and he Publiſhed 
| what he had juſt learnt, © T aſk the gen · 
* tleman's pardon,“ faid Alceſtes, * for hav. 


* evil as evil, without any*1 5 reſpecr to them- 
4 ſelves,” — 7 il believe it,” "replied tho 
- Gaſcon, © when I ſee any ofie unedfy at what 


-- 


4 ſon.”—-<< Tes, replied Alceſtes, «when 
© "he regulates his ſentiments on his own per- 
* ſonal intereſt..— “ Ah, Sir,“ faid Blovzac, 


& diſtance? Every thing that” concerns 


« good man nearly; and d&bt not but there 


e themſelves, or which they may feel, ] (hal 
| © believe. that they think only © 
* while they have the air of being taken up 


Blonzac aſſumed, during the reſt of the en: 


&© in order to reconcile you, let us drink the 


te ing dwelt on his complaints: 1 did not 
& know the reaſons which he had to retract 
© them.“ I ſaid Blonzac, * I have no 
N animoſity, and I come to like a child.” 
& You ſee,” refumed' M. de Laval, that a 
cc Miſanthrope i is to be brought back to rea- 


* 'do you know any one who is warm for 


what touches him neither nearly, nor at a 


* 


“ humanity, ” replied Alceſtes, & touches 2 


& are friends enough of _ order, to hate the 


wap paſſes 1 in China; büt as long as people ar 
affficted only at the hurt which they feel 


"themſelves 


4 iin the thought of others, As for me, 
. * al 
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ct am 8 I never gave myſelf up as ar 
advocate for the diſcontented. Let every 
© one plead his own cauſe. I complained: 
% while: I had reaſon to complain; I now 

& make my peace with the world, dan K 
« have reaſon to be ſatisfied with it.? 
As much as the ſcene with Blonzac diſturbed: 
„aud his daughter. There,” faid they, bas 
ö our Miſanthrope received a good leſſon,” 
1 Whether it Was ſhame, or policy; he was 
E, na days without ſeeing them. He came 
" again, however, one afternoon. The Viſcount: 
- WE was gone to the village: Mademoiſelle de La- 
0 val received him; and on ſeeing himſelf alone 
Ir with ber, x tuirſport ſeſzed ns which he. 
2 had ſome difficulty to conceal. 
15 * 4 We have not had the bensor of: keing 
2 « vou, ſaid ſue to him, ſince M. de 
% Blonzac's viſit what ſay you to that gen- 
“ tletnan ? Why, he is a man like the 
reſt. Not ſo: much like the reſt: he . KB 
« ſpeaks witk an open heart, he ſays what 4 
, Sthers conceal ; aud that frankneſs makes = 
„bim, in my opinion, a pretty ſingular cha- 
© rater. ”—< Yes, Mademoiſelle,” frankneſs' 
e is rare; and L am very en that at i" 
*. your age you are [convinced of it. You WW 
vill often have occaſion to-Trecolleiit, I \ ll 
"he E promiſe you, Ah! in what a world: you 
are 
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«© are going to fall! My lord excuſes it in 
the beſt manner he is able; his own beau 
„ tiful ſoul does the reſt of mankind the ho- 
* nour to judge of them according to itſelf; 
but if you knew how dangerous and hate- 
“ ful the greater part are “* == © - You, for 
* example, ſaid Urſula, ſmiling, you 
have very great reaſon to complain of it, 
© 15 it not true? Spare me, I pray you, 
45 and attribute not to me the perſonalities of 


„ M. Blonzac. I think as he does in certain 
„ reſpe&s ; but our motives are not the ſame,” 


— * 1 believe it; but explain to me what [ 


am net able to conceive. Vice and virtue, 
« ] have been told, are nothing more than 


relative terms. /The: one is vice, becauſe it 
te hurts mankind; thec other virtue, ON 2G 
count of the good which: it occaſions.” 

Exactly ſo. To hate vice, to love vir- 


& tueʒ is therefore only to intereſt ourſelves in 


.® the welfare of mankind, and in order to in- 
e tereſt ourſelves, we muſt love them. For 
-* how ca you at once intereſt yourſelf, and 
55: hate them! . intereſt my ſelf in the 
Welfare of the good whom I love, and I de- 


*© teſt the wicked who hurt them; but the 


good are ſo very few in number, and the 
world is ſo full of bad people.. Se 
e ſchere now. Tour hatred; at leaſt extend. 


1 * pot. to all: mankind. {But do you think that 


those 


Ie "x 
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* thoſe whom you love are every where ſo few: 
jn number? Let us make a voyage together 
« jn idea. Do you agree to it?“ — ““ With 
« all my heart? ““ Firſt, in the country, 
are you not perſuaded that there are mo- 
4 rals, and if not virtues, at leaſt ſimplicity, 
« goodneſs, innocence ?”—** There is alſo: 
« commonly diſtruſt and craft. Alas, I. 
can eaſily conceive what my father has id 
& more than once: craft and diſtruſt are the 
0 conſequence of weakneſs, We fiad them 
in the villagers, as in women and children. 
They have every thing to fear; they eſcape, 
* they defend themſelves as well as they can; 
c and we obſerve the fame inſtin& in mold 
te animals.“ Yes,” ſaid Alceſtes, ** and” 
« that very circumſtance forms the ſatyr of 
* the cruel and rapacious animals which they 
6 have to guard againſt,” ““ 1 underſtand 
you; but we are now ſpeaking only of the- 
er people, and you will agree with me, 
© that they are more worthy of pity. than of 
© - hh Y=— Oh; I agree.“ Let us paſs. 
* to the cities, and take Paris for example.” 
8 My God! what an example you chooſe.“ —- 
8 Very well, even in that ſame Paris, the 
% common people are good: my father fre- 
aquents them; he goes often into thoſe ob- 
* {cure receſſes, where poor families crouded 


* together groan. in- want; he ſays that be 


* 


- 
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<< finds there a modeſty, patience, an honeſty, 
and ſometimes even à nobleneſs of thinking, 

* which moves and aſtoniſhes him.”—<© And 
„ this it is which ought to ſet us againſt an 

© unpitying world, which forlakes ſuffering 
© virtue, and pays reſpect to ſucceſsful and 
« infolent vice. Not ſo faſt :- we are at 
& the common bag Agree. that, in general, 
they are good, docile, courteous, honeſt, 
and that their own ſincerity gives them 3 
e confidence. which is very. often abuſed.” 
— © Oh, very. often!” — “ You love the 

* common. people. them? And in all places 
© the common people form the greater num- 
© per.“ Not every where,”'—* We are 
© ſpeaking only of our own. country : it is 
& with that which I would reconcile you at 
« preſent, Now. let us come to the great 
« folks, and tell me, firſt, if my father has 
© impoſed on me in it, when he has painted 
© the manners of the womem As their du- 
ties,“ ſaid he, “ are included in the inte- 
« riour of a private life, their virtues have 
nothing dazzling; it is only their vices 
* that are conſpicuous; and the folly of one 
cc woman, makes more noiſe. than the diſcre- 
tion of a thouſand, Thus the evil riſes in 
« evidence, | and the good, remains buried. 
« My father adds, that one moment of weak · 
— 2 one ; imprudence, ruins a woman, and 
$5 ag * 
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© that this blemiſh has ſometimes tarniſhed 4 


« thouſand excellent qualities. He confeſſes, 
£ in ſhort, that the vice which we moſt re- 
ci proach women with, and which does them 
ee the moſt injury, hurts only themſelves, and 


© that there is no reaſon for hating them. 


% For the reſt, what is it you -reproach us 
&« with ?” A little falſehood? But that is all 
by agreement. Inſtructed from our infancy 


| * to endeavour to pleaſe you, we have no 


% other care but to conceal what will not 
e pleaſe you. If we diſguiſe ourſelves, it is 
„ only under thoſe charms - which you love 
© better than our own. And do you know 
* that nothing is more humiliating to us ? 
«I am young; but I can eaſily perceive, 
that the moſt beautiful act of our freedom, 
« is to ſhow ourſelves ſuch as we are; but to 
© diſguiſe one's ſoul, and to diſavow one's 
„ ſelf, 4s/of all the acts of ſervitude the moſt 


| © degrading ; and we muſt do to ſelf-love the 


* moſt painful violence, to debaſe one's ſelf 
eto a lie, and to diſſimulation? This is what 


| © I find woman a ſlave in; and it is a yoke 


“ which has been impoſed on us. —* If all 
**. women thought as nobly as you do, beauti- 
* ful Urſula, they would not fo lightly, and 
© in gaiety of heart, make a mere paſtime of 


| © deceiving us.” — ( If they deceive you, 


. it is your own fault. Lou are our kings: 
8 « convince 


\ 
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e convince us that you love nothing ſo much 
as truth; that truth alone pleaſes and 
e touches you, and we will tell it you always. 
„ What is the ambition of a woman ? To be 
e lovely, and to be loved, Very well, write 
eon the apple, To the moſt ſincere; * will 
e all diſpute it with each other in unaffected 
+ ſimplicity, But you have written, To the 
"66 moſt ſeducing ; and each tries, who ſhall ſe- 
* duce you the beſt. As for our jealouſies, 
our little animoſities, our tattlings, our 
ce bickerings 3 all theſe things are only amu- 
© ſing to you; and you will agree that your 
wars are of very different conſequence, 
« Nothing remains then, but the frivolouſncis 
© of dur taſtes and humours; but whenever 
% you pleaſe, we ſhall be more ſolid ; and, 
perhaps, there are many women who have 
« ſeized, as it were by ſtealth, lights and 
76 principles which cuſtom envied them.” — 
6 You are a proof of it,” ſaid Alceſtes to her, 
you whoſe ſoul is ſo much above your ſex and 
* your age. “ I am young,” replied Urſula, 
ce and I have a right to your indulgence ; but 
c the queſtion is not concerning me, it is the 
ce world which you fly, which you abandon, 
* without' well knowing Why. J have at- 
s tempted the defence of the women; I leave 
ce to my father the care of accompliſhing that 
| 6 © of * os but I * before - hand, 

Ep 


7 
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« that in giving me the picture of their ſo- 
« ciery, he has often told me, that there were 
& almoſt as few perverſe minds as there are 
(© heroick ſouls, and that the majority was 
ce compoſed of weak, harmleſs people, who 
© required nothing but peace and quiet.” —- 
Ves, peace and quiet, every one for him- 
&« ſelf, and at the expence of the perſon to 
“whom it belongs. The world, Made- 
e moiſelle, is compoſed only of dupes and 
% knaves : now, no body would be a dupe ; 
and to ſpeak only of what concerns your- 
* ſelf, I mult tell you, that all the idle people 
there are at Paris of an age to pleaſe, are 
employed morning and evening in nothing 
* elſe but in laying ſnares for the women.“ 
* Good !” ſaid Urſula, ©* they know it; and 
my father is perſuaded that this conteſt of 
4 '* gallantry on the one fide, and coquetry on 
the other, is nothing but a diverſion, in 
* which both are agreed. Let who will be 
* of the party : thoſe who like not the ſport 
* have only to keep themſelves in their own 
corners; and nothing, he ſays, is in leſs 
* danger than virtue, when it is real. 
* Yon think ſo ?“ I am. ſo thoroughly 
* perſuaded of it, that if ever I commit an in- 
8 diſcretion, I declare to you beforehand, 
it will be becauſe 1 ſhall have liked it.“ 
Without doubt they like it, but they like 
Vor.. III. X = WY 


Laval arrived from his walk. 
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*.. jt when ſeduced by an enchanter who makes 
< you like it.”—* That alſo is an excuſe 
« which at preſent I renounce : I have no 
< faith in enchantments.” _ 

They were got ſo far, when 8 de 
„What fay 
you to Alceſtes?” continued Urſula. © He 
« would have me tremble at being expoſed in 
© the world to the ſeduction of the men.“ 
e Why,“ faid the father, we muſt not be 
<« too confident ; I do not think thee infalli- 
*© ble. —“ No, but you ſhall be my guard; 
and if you loſe ſight of me, you know what 
«© you have-promiſed me.” — “ I will endea- 
e your to keep my word. May I be in 
ce the ſecret ?*” demanded Alceſtes, with a ti: 
mid air,—* There is no ſecret in it;“ re 
. plied Urſala. -** My father has had the good. 
© neſs to inſtru. me in my duties; and if he 

© could guide me perpetually, E ſhould be ver) 
*« ſure of not going aſtray, * If I forgot m- 
« ſelf, he would not forget me; accuſtomed 
„to read my foul, he would regulate all its 
© motions ; but as he will; not always hare 
* his eyes upon me, he has promiſed me ano- 
* ther guide, a huſband, which may be his 
friend and mine, and who ſhall ſupply the 
place of a father.” —* Add alſo, and of: 
* lover; for a young woman muſt have love, 
4 would have. you be diſcreet, but 1 would 
& ]ikewil 


cand. 


wt 


* likewiſe have you be happy ; and if I had 
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© the: imprudence to give you a huſband who 
did not love you, or knew not how to pleaſe 
you, I ſhould no longer have the right of 
e taking it ill, that the deſire of enjoying the 
greateſt of felicities, that of loving and 
being loved, ſhould make you forget my 
leſſons.“ | 
Alceſtes- went away, charmed at the wiſdom 
of ſo good a father, and more ſtill with the 
candour and honeſty of the daughter. A 
„ diſtinction has been made,” ſaid he, © be: 
„ tween the age of innocence and of reaſon, 
but in her happy diſpoſition, innocence and 
reaſon unite. Her ſoul purifies, at the ſame 
time that it ealightens itſelf. Ah! if there 
were a man worthy of cultivatiog gifts is 
precious, what a ſource of delicious enjoy-⸗ 
ments to him! There is nothing but this 
world filled with ſhelves, from which it is 
neceſſary to keep her at a diſtance, But if 
ſhe loved, what would it be to her? A vir- 
tuous and tender huſband would fuffice her, 
** would be to her inſtead of every thing: 
* 1 dare believe, that at twenty five, I was 
* the man who ſuited her. . .At twenty 
* five! and what did 1 know then? To 
* amuſe myſelf, and run into diffipations ? 
Was I capable of filling the place of a wiſt 
an] vigi lant father? ] ſhould have loved 
| &.4 „ 
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% her to diſtraction; but what confidence 
* ſhould J have inſpired into her ? It is not, 
perhaps, too much yet to have fifteen years 
© more experience. But from eighteen to 
& forty, the interval muſt be fiightful to her. 
„ There is no thinking of it.“ 

He. thought of it, however, all night long; 
the next day he did nothing elſe ; and the 
day following, the firſt idea which preſented 
itſelf to him was that of his amiable Urſula, 
„ Ah, what a pity,” faid he, what a 
*© pity, if ſhe were to take to the vices of the 
world! her ſoul is pure as her. beauty, 
Whar ſweetneſs in her temper ! what 
touching ſimplicity in her manners and 
language! They talk of eloquence 3 ig 
there any truer ? It was impoſſible for her 
© to convince me, but ſhe has perſuaded me. 
„% I have deſired to think like her: I could 
have wiſhed that the illuſion, which ſhe 
e ſpread before me, were never diſſipated. 
„ Why have I not over her, or rather over 
« her father, that ſoft empire which ſhe has 
„ over me! I would engage them to live here 
« in the ſimplicity of nature. And what 
© need ſhould we have of the world? Ah! 
„Three hearts, thoroughly united, two lo- 
er vers and a father, have they not, in the in- 
« timacy of a mutual tenderneſs, ſufficient 
eto render themſelves fully happy ?” 


Cc 
«c 
cc 
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In the evening, on walking out, his ſteps 


turned, as it were of themſelves, towards 
M. de Laval's gardens. He found him there 
with the pruning knife in his hand, amidſt 
bis eſpaliers. Confeſs,“ ſaid he to him, 
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{© world, where the inhabitants have gentler 


10 


ce 


cs 


th:it theſe tranquil pleaſures are. well worth 


thoſe noiſy ones which people like, or 


think they like, at Paris.” © Every thing 
has its ſeaſon,” replied - the Viſcount. 
] love the country, while it is alive; | 
am uſeleſs at Paris, and my village has 
need of me; I enjoy myſelf there and the 
good which I do; my daughter is pleaſed 


- and. amuſed there; this is what attracts 


and retains me. But think not that | live 
there alone, Our little town of Bruyeres 
is full of honeſt people, who love and 
cultivate letters. There is no part of the 


manners. They are polite with freedom; 
plain, yet informed. Candour, upright- 
neſs, and gaiety, are the character of that 
amiable people: they are ſocial, humane, 
beneficent. Hoſpitality is a virtue, which 
the father tranſmits to his ſon. The 
women are ſprightly and virtuous ; and 
ſociety, . embelliſhed by them, unites the 
charms of decency to the pleaſures of 
liberty. But in enjoying fo fweet a com- 


* Merce, I ceaſe not ſtill to love Paris; and 
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„if friendſhip, the love of letters, con- 


© neQtions which 1 hold dear, did not recall 
me there, the attraction of. variety alone 
© would carry. me back every year. The 
*© moſt lively pleaſures languiſh at laſt, and 
* the ſweeteſt become inſipid -to him, who 
, knows not how to vary them.” ** I can 


* conceive,. however,” ſaid the Miſan-. 


thrope, that a Jociety, not numerous, in- 
* timately connected with eaſe and truth, 
might ſupply every thing to itſelf ; and if 
te an offer, agreeable to Mademoifelle de 
c Laval, had no other inconvenience in it 
* than that of fixing her in the country, 1 
am perſuaded that you yourſelf .....” 
* Why truely,” ſaid M. de Laval, * if my 
* daughter could be happy there, I ſhouid 
© make her happineſs mine: that is moſt 
© certain. It is now fifty years ſince I have 
© lived for myſelf; it is high time now that 
„ TI ſhould live for her. But we are not come 
* to that. My daughter loves Paris, and! 
* am rich enough to ſettle her there decent: 
40 ly. 99 | 

This was enough for Alceſtes, and for 
fear of diſcovering himſelf, he turned the con 


verſation to gardening, by aſking M. de La- 


val if he did not cultivate flowers? They 
e paſs away too ſoon,” replied the Viſcount, 
The pleaſure and regret of them border ſo 

© near! 
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6 cls on each other, and the idea of 
« deſtruction intermingles I know not what 
« of melancholy in the ſentiment of enjoy- 
% ment. In a word, I feel more chagrin i in 
« ſeeing a roſe-buſh ſtripped, than joy in 
e ſeeing if flouriſn. The culture of kitchen 
& herbs has an intereſt more gradual, more 
„ ſppported, and, to ſay the truth, more 
« ſatisfactory ; for it terminates in the uſe- 
« ful. While art exerciſes and fatigues 
jtſelf in varying the ſcenes of a flower 
garden, nature herſelf changes the decora- 
« tions of the kitchen garden. How many 


[ « metamorphoſes, for example, have theſe 
a « peach-trees experienced, from the very 
y « budding of their leaves to the full maturity 
d „of their fruits! talk to me, neighbour, 
l of laſting pleaſures, Thoſe, which like 
Ve flowers, endure but a day, coſt too much 


ee to renew.“ 


Maſter of the father's temper, Alceſtes 
11 wanted to inform himſelf of that of the 
. daughter, and it was eaſy for him to have 


2 private converſation with her © The 
more | penetrate,” ſaid he to her, into 


On. * your father's heart, the more I admire, and 
La- love him.“ 80 much the better,” ſaid 
hey bans, „ his example will ſoften your 
unt. * manners ; he will reconcile you with thoſe 


like him.“ Like him! Ab, how few 
| «© there 


\ 
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<< there are of them! It is to him, without 
doubt, a favour- from heaven to have a 
daughter like you, beautiful Urſula ; but 
“ it is a happineſs as rage to have a father 
like him. May the huſband which the 
« Almighty deſtines you, be worthy both of 
„ one and the other!” © Pray to heaven,” 
faid-ſhe ſmiling, that he be not a Miſan- 
<« thrope! Men of that caſt are too difficult 
* to correct,” “ Would you like better,” 
faid Alceſtes, © one of thgſe cold and trifling 
© men, whom every thing amuſes, and 
% nothing intereſts ; one of thoſe weak and 
« ealy- men, a the mode bends, and 
* faſhions to her own taſte, who are wax, 
with reſpe&t to the manners of the time, 
„ and to whom cuſtom is the ſupreme law! 
A Miſanthrope loves but few; but when 
* he loves, he loves truely.” —* Yes, | 
1 perceive that ſuch a conqueſt is flattering 
« to vanity ; but J am plain, and not vain, 
& J would not find in a heart devoted to me, 
“ aſperity, or moroſeneſs ; I would wiſh to 
© be able to communicate to it the ſoftneſs 
% of my own temper, and that ſentiment of 
* univerſal benevolence, which makes me 
„ ſee men and things on the moſt com- 
„ fortable ſide. I could not ſpend my life 
& in loving a man who would paſs his in 
„ hatred. “ That is not civil, for they 
5 & acculc 
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© accuſe me of being a Miſanthrope.“ 
« Why, it is from you, and you alone, 
that I have taken the idea of that character: 


4 for M. de Blonzac's humour was nothing. 


* but a fit of the pouts; and you have ſeen 


© how ſmall a matter could bring him to 
{ himſelf again; but a hatred of mankind, 


„ ariſing from reflexion and founded on 
„principles, is horrible; and this is what. 
« you profeſs. I am perſuaded that your. 
„ averſion for the world is nothing but a 


« whim, am exceſs of virtue: you are not 


te wicked, you are only rigid; and I believe 


“you as little indulgent to yourſelf as to 


“ another ; but this too fevere and impatient 


4 probity, renders you unſociable; and you 


e muſt confeſs, that a hufband of that 
„ temper, would not be entertaining? — 


« Yon would have a buiband entertain you 
„then?“ —“ And entertain bimfelf,” re- 
plied ſhe, with the ſame things as me; 
** for if marriage be a participation of cares, 


* it oupht, in return to Be a ſociety of plea- 
« ſures.” 1 
Nothing clearer,” faid Alceſtes to him 


ſelf, after their converſation: ** She could 
not have told me her thoughts more 


40 


* plainly, though ſhe had divined mine. 

This is for me, and my comrades, a diſ- 

1 charge before hand. And what am 1 
| thinking 
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de thinking of? I am forty years, free and 
* eaſy; it depends on myſelf only to be 
happy.. Happy! And can | be fo alone, 
** with a foul ſo ſenſible! I fly the men! 
« Ah! it was the women, the handſome 
© women, whom I ovght to have flown, 
] thought 1 knew them fufficiently to have 
% no more to fear from them; but who 
could have expected what has happened 
te me! I muſt, to my misfortune, in the 
corner of a province, find beauty, youth, 
© graces, wiſdom, virtue herfelf, united in 
one and the ſame object. It ſeems as if 
© love purſued me, and that he had pur: 
6 poſely made this dear girl to canfound and 
&« diſtreſs me. And what a way ſhe takes to 
e trouble my-repoſe ! I deteſt airs ; nothing 
* more ſimple than ſhe. I deſpiſe coquetry : 

e ſhe thinks not even of pleaſing ; 1 love, 1 
„ adore candour ; her foul ſhows itſelf quite 
© naked; fhe tells me to my face, the 
© moſt cruel truths, What would ſhe 
« do more, if ſhe had refolved to turn my 
« brain? She is very young; ſhe will change: 
« launched into the world, which ſhe loves, 
e ſhe will ſoon aſfume the manners of it; and 
« it is to be believed that ſhe will at laſt be 
« a woman like the reſt... . To be believed 
« Ah! ] do not believe it; and if ] believed 
« jt, I ſhould be too unjuſt, She will be the 

| bappinels 
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« happineſs and glory of her huſband, if he be 
ce worthy of her. And I, I ſhall live alone, 
te detached from every thing, ina ſtate of ſoli- 
& tude and annihilation ; for it muſt be confeſ- 
« ſed, the ſoul is annihilated as ſoon as it loves 


« nothing any longer. What do I ſay? 


& Alas ! If I loved no longer, would that 


© repoſe, that ſleep of the ſoul be frightful 


« to me? Flattering idea of a greater hap- 
« pineſs! It is thou, thou that makeſt me 
* perceive the void and dullneſs of myſelf. 
© Ah: to cheriſh my ſolitude for ever, I 
e ſhould never have gone out of it. 

Theſe reflexions, and theſe ſtruggles, 


. plunged him into a melancholy, which he 


thought it his duty to bury. Eight days 
having rolled away, the Viſcount, ſurprized 
at not ſeeing him again, ſent to know if 
he was ſick. Alceſtes returned anſwer, that 


in fact he had not been well for ſome time 


paſt, The ſenſible foul of Urſula was affected 


at this anſwer. She had entertained, ſince 


his abſence, ſome ſuſpicion of the truth; 


ſhe was now the more perſuaded of it, and 


reproached herſelf for having afflicted him. 


Let us go and ſee him,” faid the Viſcount, 


his condition moves my pity. Ah, daugh- 
ter, what a gloomy and painful reſolution 
is that of living alone, and of being ſoffi- 
** cient to one's ſelf! man is. too weak to 
* {ſupport it.” When 


— 
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When Alceſtes ſaw Mademoiſelle de Laval, 
for the firſt time, enter his houſe, it ſeemed 
as if his habitation: had transformed itſelf into 
a temple. He was ſeized with joy and re- 


ſpect; but the impreſſion ef melancholy ſtil! 


made an alteration in his features. What 
is the matter, Alceſtes?” ſaid M. de Laval 
to him. I find you afflicted: and you lay 
* hold of that moment to fly me. Do you 
“think us ſome of thoſe people who do not 
ce love ſorrowful countenances, and who 
% muſt always be accoſted with a laugh? 
* When you are eafy and happy, keep at 
© home; very well; but when you have any 
<< prief, come to me, either to pity or conſole 
% you.” Alceſtes liſtened, and admired 
in ſilence. © Yes,” faid he, I am ſtruck 
< with a thought which purſues and affficts 
„ me: I would not, and I ought not to con- 
ce ceal it from you. Heaven is my witneſs, 
e that after having renounced the world, { 
<* regrete& nothing, when I knew you, 
Since, I perceive that 1 deliver myſelf up 
* to the pleaſure of your company; that my 
< ſoul is attached to you by all the ties of 
<< efteem and friendſhip ; and that when they 
< muſt be broken, alas! perhaps for ever, 
<<. this retreat, which I ſhould have cheriſhed, 
„e will be my grave. My reſolution, there- 
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& cf ſo ſweet a connection, render the ſolitude 
„jn which I am to live completely odious; 
cc and in revering you, in loving both the 
one and the other, as two beings by which 
ce nature is to procure honour to herſelf, and 
& of which the world is not worthy, I beg 
& you to permit me to bid you an eternal 
& farewell. Then taking the Viſcount's 
hands, and kiffing them reſpectfully, he 
ce watered them with his tears. I will ſee 


( hold you dear for ever.“ 

MW © Nonſenſe,” faid M. de Laval to him! 
and who hinders us to live together, if 
« you like my acquaintance? You have 


x % taken an averſion to the world: A mere 
8 * whim; but no matter: I know you have 
; ' a good heart; and though our tempers 


' patible in them; and perhaps, they reſem- 


2 ble each other more than you imagine. 
. Why then rake a reſolution which afflits, 


* think with ſorrow on the moment of our 
* ſeparation; ir depends only on yourſelf to 
follow us. Nothing more eaſy than to 


x! lire at Paris, free, ſolitary, and detached 
e. from the world. My company is not 


F tumultuous; it ſhall be yours; and L 
F promiſe you, I wilt not force you to ſee 
Vor. III. 1 any 


7 1 
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« you no more, Sir, added he, but I will 


„ way not be the ſame, I fee nothing income, 
z 


"you; and which would afflit' me? you 
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any but ſuch as you ſhall eſteem.” © Your 
“ goodneſs penetrates me,” ſaid Alceſtes, 
and I know what I owe to ſuch kindneſs,” 
Nothing in it, replied the Viſcount : 
„ ſuch as you are, you ſuit me: I eſteem 
« you, I pity you; and if I deliver you up 
* to your own melancholy, you are a loſt 
% man. That would be a pity; and the 
condition which you are in, permits me 
© not to abandon you. In a month, I quit 
the country; I have room for you ; and 
r whether under the title of friendſhip, or 
“ gratitude, I inſiſt on your accepting it.” 
Ab,“ faid Alceſtes, © that it were poſſi- 
ble!“ „Have you,” demanded the Vil- 
count, any obſtacle ? If your fortune were 
& out of order, I flatter myſelf that you are 
© not the man to bluſh at confeſſing it," 
& No,” ſaid Alceſtes; I am richer than 
5 a ſingle perſon has need to be. I have ten 
© thouſand crowns a year, and owe nothing, 
But a more ſerious motive retains me here. 
&* you ſhall judge of it.“ Come and ſup 
% with us then, and I will diſperſe all theſe 
“clouds if I-can.” *©* You make a bydra," 
faid he to Alceſtes on the road, of the vice 
c and wickedneſs you have ſeen in the world. 
Would you try now to what a {mall number 
“this claſs of men, who terrify you, are 
<: reduced ? Make out a Liſt of them wih 
| e 6 me 
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me this evening; and I defy you to name 


* to hate.”—** O Heaven! I could name a 


* only to be juſt, and to eſtabliſh your 
complaints well. — Nay, it is not on 


te the groſs of their manners. For example, 
® jt is pride which I condemn in ſome, mean- 
© neſs in others. I object to them, the 


* inſenſibility to the misfortunes and wants 
* of others; and although theſe vices, in eve- 


E © ry ſtage of life have not features ſufficient- 
re. « ly marked, formally to exclude a man 


2 * from the number of honeſt people, they 
* authoriſe me to baniſh him from the num- 
= © ber of thoſe whom I efteem and love.“ 
| From the inſtant that we talk in general, 

ſaid the Viſcount, ©. we declaim as much as 

* we pleaſe; but we render ourſelves liable 
© to be unjuſt, Our eſteem is a poſſeſſion, 
* bf which we are but the depoſitaries, and 


5 y which r of right to him who de- 
10 : ſerves it: our contempt is a puniſhment, 
Fs which it depends on us to inflit, but not 
_ x ** according to our own caprice ; and every 
vi one of us, in judging of his fellow, owes 


him the examination which he would res» 


% hundred perſons, whom you have a right 


* thouſand,” — © We'll ſee. Remember 


ce particular facts that I judge them; but by 


© abuſe of riches, of credit, of authority, 
© an excluſive love of themſelves, a cruel 
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*.quire, if It were himſelf were to be judg- 
* ed: for, in regard to manners, public cen- 
* fare is a tribunal where we all fit, but to 

« which we are alſo all cited; now, who of 


sus. conſents that we ſhould be accuſed there, 


on vague preſumptions, and to be condem- 
« ed without proofs? Conſult your own, 
heart, and fee in yourſelf whether you due- 
ly obſerve the firſt of all laws,” 

Alceſtes walked with his eyes caſt down, 
and ſighed. deeply. © You have in your 
mind, faid the Viſcount, ** ſome deep 
„wound, which I do not probe. I only 
combat your opinions, and it is, perhaps, 
to your ſenſations that I ought to apply the 
„ remedy.” 

On theſe words, they arrive at the caſtle 
of Laval, and whether through penetration, 
or delicacy, Urſula ſteals away, and leaves 
them together. 

« Sir,” ſaid Alceſtes: to the Viſcount, © I 

% am now going to talk to you as to a friend 
«© of twenty years: your goodneſs engages 
* me, and my duty obliges me to it. It is 
but too true, that J muſt renounce what 
formed the conſolation, and the charm of 


« my life, the pleaſure of ſeeing you, and 


living with you. Another man would 
make uſe of - circumlocution, and bluſh to 


© break filence ; but I ſee DOR in my mis- 
„ fortune 
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ce fortune which I onght to diſſemble. I have 
* not been able to ſee with indifference, what 
Nature has formed the moſt accompliſhed 
* jn its kind: J confeſs it to Urſula's father, 
* and I'beſeech him to forget it after I have 


& taken my leave.“ 
count, “is this the great ſecret! Very well, 
* now we have it; you are in love: is there 
« any thing in that to make you unhappy ? 
Ah, I would fain be. fo yet, and far from 


being aſhamed, I ſhould glory in it. Come, 


ie muſt endeavour to pleaſe, to be very 
tender, very complaiſant: we are, ſtill ami- 
* able at your age; perhaps you will be be- 

“ loved,” e 0 Ah, Sir, you do not under- 
« ſtand me.“ « Pardon me, I believe I 
4 do. 75. are in love with Urſula? 


“Alas, yes, Sir.“ Very well, who 
* hinders you from trying, at leaſt, if ſo 


good a heart will be touched with the feel - 
* ings of your's?“ —— 


you anthoriſe me ! , . ?'——<© Why not? 


“Sure you think me very as you have 
| © by inheritance, a handſome fortune, and if 

< my daughter conſents, I do not ſee what 
Alceſtes fell, in 
| amaze, at the Viſcount's knees. Your 


can happen better.” 


* goodneſs, Sir, overpowers me, ſaid he; 


© but it is of nd ſervice to me. Mademoi- 
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* ſelle de Laval has declared to me, that a mi- 
* ſanthrope was her averſion ; and this is the 
© jdea ſhe has formed of my character — 
*© 'That does not ſignify : you will change.“ 
4 ] cannot difſemble.””—** You ſhall 
e not; you ſhall reconcile yourſelf to man- 
* kind, in good earneſt. You will not be 
© the firſt bear that has been tamed by the 
* women.” 
.. Supper being ſerved up, they ſeated them- 
| Gans: at table, and never before was M. de 
Laval in fo ſprightly an humour. Come, 
e neighbour,” ſaid he, ©* chear-up : nothing: 
<« ſets us off like ſpirits.” Alceſtes, thus en- 
couraged, took heart. He made the moſt 
touching eulogy on the intimate commerce of 
fouls, whom the reliſh of virtue, the love of 
truth, the ſentiment of what is juſt and honeſt, 
unites, * What an attraction, ſaid he, 
have they for each other! With what effu- 
© ſion they communicate! What agreement, 
< and what harmony they form in uniting, 
© 1] find here but two that are like me; and 


they are a whole world to me. My foul is 


60 full, 1 could wiſh to be able to fix my ex- 


** iſtence in this delicious ſtate, or that my 
life were a chain of incidents — 
© 1 would lay a wager,” replied 
the n © that if Heaven were to take 


de this.“ 


> * you 


— 


* 
at] 
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te you at your word, you would be very ſorry 


© got to have aſked more.“ 1 confeſs it; 


© and if I were worthy of forming yet one 
& wiſh.”—*< Did not I fay ſo ? Such is man. 
«© He has always fomtewhat to wiſh for.: We 
e are but three; and yet there is not one of 
e us who does not with for ſomething: what 
“ ſay you, daughter? For my part; I-confeſs 


© ] aſk of Heaven; with ardour, a haſband. 


« whom. you way love, and who may render 
: ( you happy. — ] aſk alſo,“ faid ſhe, 7” of 


| * huſband, ho may aſſiſt me in making you 
; happy —“ And you, Alceſtes?”—* And 
« 1, if I durſt, would aſk to be that huſband.” 
E <—* There now are three wiſhes,” ſaid M. de 
f Laval, which might eaſily be made one. 
{ I have already given ſome intimation, that: 
A Urſula had conceived: for Alceftes- an efteenr 
7 and good will: the trouble ſhe had taken to 
— ſoften his temper, proclaimed it: but it was 
5, only in this inſtant that ſhe perceived how ſen- 
7, ſibly that diſpoſition, which we muſt r 
d love or hate. had touched her. 


* Hep 3 * faid her father, after a 85 
lence, we are all three ſtruck dumb! Thar 
6 Alceſtes, at forty, ſhould be confuſed ar 
© having made a declaration to a lady of 
** eighteen, is natural enough; that Urſula' 


Ps © modeſt 


. Hould bluſh, look down, and obſerve 2 
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©. modeſt ſilence, is quite natural too; but 
1, who am but a mere confident, why 
% ſhould I be grave? The ſcene-is amuſing,” 
“ Sir,” faid Urſula, ©* ſpare me, I beſeech 
* you. Alceſtes gives me a mark of eſteem, 
* of which 1 am very fenſible; and he would 
* be angry that we ſhould make a jeſt of it 


Would Jou have me believe that he 


« js in earneſt? - J am ſure of it, and 1 
* am obliged to him. You do not think 

„ ſo. Forty! A man of his temper.” — 
His temper ſhould eſtrange him from all 
* forts of engagements, and he knows very 
« well what I think of it.“ “ And his 
„age!“ — “ That is another thing; and I 
* beg you to forget age, when you chooſe me 
a huſband,” “ Ah, child, but you are ſo 
% young!“ For that reaſon, I have need 

* of a buſband who is not ſo.” 
“nothing then but this unfortunate miſan- 
« thropy, which you have to object to him; 
and I own that it is incompatible with your 
% temper,” —© And more ſtill with the plan 
© which 1 have formed: to- myſelf.. . And 
« what is that plan? “ That of Nature: 
to live happily with my huſband, to facri- 
& fice my taſte to him, if unluckily 1 have 
e not his, to renounce all ſociety, rather than 
4 3 me of his, and not to take one ſtep 
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4 jn the world without his connſel and con- 

& fent, Judge, therefore, of what concern It 
© jg to me, that his wiſdom ſhould have no- 

e thing ſavage in it, and that he ſhould be 

* pleaſed with that world in which 1 hope to 
&« live with him.“ Whoever he be, Ma- 
© demoiſelle,” replied Alceſtes, I dare an» 
& ſwer, that he will be pleaſed wherever 
© you are.— My father,” continued Ur- 
ſula, takes a pleaſure in bringing together 
eto bis ſuppers, a circle of genteel people, 
* both of the city and court; I would wiſn 
* my huſband to be of all theſe ſuppers, I 
* would have him in particular be agreeable.” 


—** Animated with the deſire of pleaſing: 


„you, he will certainly do his beſt.”—* J. 
„ propoſe to myſelf to frequent the plays, the 
« public +walks.”—*< Alas l theſe were my 
only pleaſures, there are none more inno- 


cent.“ Balls too are my paſſion. And 


* I would have my huſband - carry me there.“ 
—* In maſk, nothing is more eaſy.“ “ In 


* a maſk, or without a maſk, juſt as I like.“ 


—* Right : that is a matter of indifference, 
das long as one is there with one's wife.“ 


S Nay more, I would have bim dance 
* there,”.--—* Very well, Mademoiſelle, I 


« will dance there, ſaid Alceſtes with tranſ- 


port, throwing bimſelf at her feet.” —— 
bs Nay,” 
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* Nay,” cried the Viſcount, © there is no 
* refiſting that; and fince he conſents to 
„ dance at 2 ball, he will do impoſſibilities 


* for you.“ © Mylord thinks me ridiculous, 
* and he has reaſon, but J muſt complete 


9 TA being ſo. Yes, Mademoiſelle, you ſce 

© at your feet, a friend, a lover, and ſince you 
wu « will have it ſo, a Rooms father, a man, in 
* ſhort, who renounces life, if he is not to 


* live for you.” Urſula enjoyed her tri- 


umph ; but it was not the triumph of vanity, 
She reſtored to the world, and to himſelf, a 
virtuous man, a uſeful citizen, who but for 
her had been loſt. Such was the conqueſt 
with which fhe was pleaſed ; but her filence 
was her only conſent, Her eyes, timidly caſt 
on the ground, dared not raiſe themſelves to 
thoſe of Alceſtes : one of her hands only was 
ſuffered to drop into his, and the crimſon of 
her beautiful cheeks expreſſed the tranſport 
and emotion of her heart. Hey!“ faid the 
father, *© you are motionleſs and dumb! 
% What will you fay to him 7 —© What- 
&© ever you pleaſe.” —“ What I pleaſe, is to 
ac ſee him happy, provided he make my daugh- 
cc ter ſo.”—* It is in his power: he is vir- 
© tnous, he reveres you, and you love him.“ 

—— “ Let us embrace then, my children, 
% This has been a happy evening, and I fore- 
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& bode well of a marriage, which is concluded 
« as in the good old times. Take my ad- 
« vice, my friend, continued he, © bea 
“ man, and live with mankind. It is the in- 
* tention of Nature. She has given faults to 
© us all, that no body may be diſpenſed with 
© being indulgent to the faults of others.“ 


— 
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